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The statement has 
often been made 
that “the telephone 
business is the best 
business in the 
world.” Usually, this assertion has been 
uttered at telephone conventions and meet- 
ings attended by men engaged in the indus- 
try, and under what might be described as 
inspirational and enthusiastic surroundings, 
but its truth, nevertheless, was accepted by 


all familiar with actual conditions. 


They adhered to this belief even after 
leaving the fraternal atmosphere of such 
gatherings. It remained their sober opinion 
after they had gone home and resumed the 
everyday job of giving service. 

Experience during the years since 1929, 
when economic conditions have borne heav- 
ily on all lines of business, has strength- 
ened this belief. That dreaded old bogey, 


“Business Depression,” has proved the 
truth of the proposition that the telephone 
business is one of the most stable indus- 
tries in American commercial affairs today. 


* * a * 

It has not entirely escaped the effects of 
the world-wide business slump, natural‘y, 
and like every other industry, has had to 
take losses in revenues which were inevi- 
table when it is realized that each individual 
in the civilized sections of the world has 
been more or less affected by the economic 


stagnation. 

Readjustments have had to be made to 
tontorm to these abnormal conditions, but 
the fact remains that, compared to all other 
lines of industry, the business of supply- 


ing telephone serv‘ce to the publ'c has stood 





up under the universal pressure infinitely 
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HARD TIMES PROVE THE STABILITY OF 
THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


better than other forms of commercial 
activity. 

This is not surprising, for the history 
of the telephone business has invariably 
shown that, averaging the peaks and dips 
of general business, it is subject to much 
less fluctuation than any other industry. 
Its inherent stability is recognized by all 
men connected with the business leader- 
ship of the nation. 

* * * * 

In his widely-read column, “Today,” Ar- 
thur Brisbane recently discussed business 
conditions and gave a hopeful view of the 
future, after we have emerged from the 
atmosphere of fear that now oppresses the 
The 


column was significant. 


world. shortest 


paragraph in his 
It said: 

“The business man’s two great auxili- 
aries are the telephone and the airplane, 


neither fully appreciated yet.” 

It is, in fact, impossible to realize how 
much modern telephone service has meant 
to American business. These two have de- 
veloped together. All agree that the prin- 
cipal reason American industry leads the 
world is because it has promptly adopted 
business helps, such as the telephone, which 
save time and labor. Among such busi- 
ness aids, the telephone is regarded the all- 


important leader. 


Likewise, therein lies the explanation of 
why the telephone has reached its highest 
stage of development in the United States. 


The imperative demands of the business 


world—and, secondly, 
the requirements of 
social life—have 
compelled the tele- 
phone industry to 
constantly spend money and talent to im- 
prove its service to its present high 
standard. 

Its obligation to furnish the very best 
service at reasonable cost has kept the 
telephone business geared to the highest 
pitch of achievement, while the steady de- 
mand for its merchandise—telephone ser- 
vice—is the foundation of its stability. 

All the financial surveys and analyses 
made by ‘banks, investment services and 


economic experts during the last three 
years have testified to the stability of the 
telephone business. There has been loss 
of stations, and a reduction in toll and 


other revenues, but the management of 
telephone companies has effected economies 
which have maintained net earnings nearer 
to a normal level than is the case in most 
industries. 

+ * * * 

Furthermore, even the most pronounced 
husiness pessimists are surprised to learn 
that, regardless of station losses, there are 
still more telephones in service than there 
were January 1, 1929, 

One of the most eloquent tributes to 
the telephone is the fact that the public 
takes it for granted that it is always on 
the job. People have come to rely on its 
service and expect its help no matter what 
the emergency may be. The reason for this 
atiitude is that the telephone has seldom 
failed them in times of stress and has 
proved to be a friend in need in innumer- 


able crises. 








This dependence of the public—including 
business offices and the individual homes— 
on the telephone is a guaranty of the con- 
tinued stability of the telephone business. 
Those engaged in the industry have been 
made to realize this more than ever since 
general business has been becalmed. 

Telephone men have seen stores close 
for lack of trade and factories shut down 
to half time, and said to themselves: “The 
telephone business looks pretty good to 
me after all. I have my own troubles, but 
they are really not so bad as they once 
seemed. Maybe the telephone man is in 
luck, all things considered.” 

And that is precisely what most busi- 
ness men would say. 

* * *k * 

One important contributor to present day 

business pessimism is the tendency to com- 


pare current operations to the high records 
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made during the peaks of the prosperity 
period. 

The concern that did a million-dollar 
business in 1928 is discouraged because it 
had a volume of only a half million in 
1931, whereas if it reviewed the figures 
over an average of the last ten years, 
say, it probably would find that such an 
average was close enough to present con- 
ditions to put an entirely different com- 
plexion on the situation. 

It is difficult, of course, for the Ameri- 
can business man to be satisfied with any- 
thing but a steady gain from year to year 
—and this spirit of pressing on and on to 
new heights is one of the principal reasons 
why American industry leads the world in 
accomplishment. 

At the same time, the reasonable man 
will regard the peak boom times for just 
what they are, and, while fondly remem- 
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bering their high flights, keep in mind the 
average years which are a safer guide for 
purposes of comparison. 

The stability of their business has saved 
most telephone men from feeling the an- 
guish experienced by those who cannot 
forget the wild prosperity of the specu- 
lative period. Companies rendering tele- 
phone service did not share in the boom 
profits. Utility regulation contemplates a 
fixed, steady, reasonable return on the cap- 
ital invested. Hence, there are less fluctu- 
ations in the telephone business, and this, 
of course, makes for its stability. 

If they cannot share in the large profits 
of abnormal prosperity peaks, as do other 
industries, telephone men are entitled to a 
This is an 
angle of the picture to which they should 
It will, 


normal reward at all times. 


give more thought at this time. 
also, add to their contentment. 


Employes’ Sales Campaigns Yield Results 


What Telephone Companies Are Accomplishing by Means of Employes’ Sales 
Campaigns—Noteworthy Results Obtained Despite Widespread Business De- 
pression—Outline of Plan for Campaign—Address Before Indiana Convention 


By C. A. Kraege, 


Commercial Superintendent, Indiana Associated Telephone Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 


Generally the first question asked when 
two business men meet is “How’s business 
with your firm?” It is the main subject 
of conversation in practically every gather- 
ing, whether the meeting was called for 
social or business purposes. 

In practically every issue of the daily 
papers are lengthy articles in regard to the 
depression. Factories have been compelled 
to close down entirely in some instances 
and in many other cases have reduced their 
period of employment by two or three days 
a week. Workers in almost every line of 
industry have suffered pay reductions. 

The drought last year caused untold suf- 
fering to farmers in some localities. Farm 
crops have brought lower prices than have 
prevailed for many years in the past, and 
the cry for farm relief is being heard from 
one end of the land to the other. 

Banks have failed on every hand. Not 
only the small bank in the little town, but 
the larger banks in the big cities have gone 
under, resulting in the loss of the life sav- 
ings of many and curtailing the buying 
power of all in the community. Unemploy- 
ment has reached an alarming figure, and 
in most cases no relief is in sight. 

The subscriber of yesterday who always 
paid in full before the discount day is the 
poor fellow of today who is out of work 
and unable to pay his telephone bill. Many 
telephones are being disconnected for non- 


payment of rentals and, consequently, our 
subscribers’ list is on the downward trend, 
instead of experiencing the normal growth 
of previous years. 

Business contacts have been severed and 
toll revenue has been lost in alarming 
amounts. Many business houses have 
been forced to curtail their expenses or go 
out of business entirely. Large numbers 
of traveling men formerly seen about the 
territory have been removed from the 
road entirely. To some extent these sales- 
men have been replaced by telephone sales 
from key points. But, in spite of this, our 
toll revenue has continued to diminish. 

Coupled with a loss of stations and a 
reduction in toll revenue is a condition of 
increased taxes and more uncollectible 
accounts. Personally, I do not feel that a 
reduction of payrolls will be able to solve 
the problem. It is necessary to maintain 
enough people in the force to guarantee 
good, efficient service and proper plant 
maintenance. The solution to me seems to 
be the sale of additional service, so that 
revenue lost from one customer will be 
replaced by new revenue from another 
subscriber. 

Every company has a latent asset lying 
dormant in its organization which, if 
properly aroused and guided, will furnish 
sufficient energy, thought and initiative to 
replace diminished toll revenue and replace 





telephone stations which have been re- 
moved with new stations, to the end that 
the revenues of the company remain un- 
impaired. 

To you who challenge this statement, I 
shall later present some concrete evidence 
of the benefits that employe sales cam- 
paigns have obtained for some companies. 
These companies have the same gross reve- 
nue and the same net profit, even at pres- 
ent when the industry is going through its 
blackest period. 

Very little salesmanship has been prac- 
ticed in the telephone business, as we all 
know only too well. Does it not seem 
strange to you telephone people that where 
the average telephone costs only $3 per 
month or $36 a year, with no previous in- 
vestment necessary, there are only 20,098,- 
059 telephones in the United States today? 
On the other hand, according to the New 
York Automobile Club, there are 23,042,- 
840 automobiles in the United States. 
These automobiles cannot be kept in a 
garage for the amount of rental that the 
owner would pay the telephone company. 
His telephone bill will not begin to pay for 
his gasoline and oil. 

It is only too apparent that the sa‘es or- 
ganizations in the automobile field have 
functioned many times more efficiently than 
any sales organization which has so far 
been developed by the telephone business. 
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If this were not true, it would be impossi- 
ble to find a situation where there are three 
million more automobiles in the country 
than there are telephones. 

The depression should prove an asset to 
the telephone business, if it does nothing 
more than to cause us to take stock of our 
assets in the line of sales ability on the 
part of telephone employes. 


Plan Sales Campaign Carefully. 

It is up to us to make the old subscriber 
see that the telephone is of more value to 
him than anything else, and to sell this 
idea to others without service at this time. 
It is necessary to show the subscriber that 
he will get more from his dollar spent in 
telephone service than he can secure from 
anything else which he buys. If this is 
done, none of our old stations will be lost 
and, if the proposition is properly present- 
ed, many new stations can be obtained. 

Despite our inexperience in the art of 
selling, a sales campaign put on by the 
employes can be handled, and with marvel- 
ous results, providing the manager and 
executives are willing to put “the proper 
amount of planning and effort into it. It 
is advisable to plan the campaign at least 
two months before it is begun. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to examine all plant facili- 
ties, to determiné where service can be 
sold and should be sold.. 

It.is important that sales efforts be not 
wasted in sections of the exchange where 
no cable pairs are available, for instance, 
as it will not only be wasted sales effort, 


but it, will discourage the employe sales- 


man, if he sells an order and later learns 
that it cannot be installed. 


It has been found extremely advisable 
and well worth the trouble to secure maps 
of each city and show by blocks on the 
map the number of telephones that can be 
sold in each block, classifying them into 
main line stations, two or four-party line 
stations, in accordance: with the facilities 
available for service.. In case party lines 
are not filled, sales effort should be directed 
toward filling vacancies on the party lines, 
to the end that the saturation on party 
lines will be profitable to the company. 

A survey of the rural lines should be 
made showing the number of vacancies on 
each line that can be sold, so that em- 
ployes will not become discouraged because 
they have closed a sale in a territory where 
rural facilities are not available. 

When these maps have been prepared, 
showing what the employes have to sell, it 
is well to call group meetings of the em- 
ployes and explain the sales campaign in/ 
detail. You may or may not choose to 
pay them a’ commission on their sales. 
Whether commissions are paid or not, I 
feel that prizes will do a great ‘deal to stir! 
ip interest and activity on the part of the 

arious groups. They should be announced 
it these employes’ meetings. 

It is quite important that larger ex- 
changes be divided into groups, and that 
he smaller exchanges acting as units com- 
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pete with each other in standings in regard 
to sales, so that the competitive spirit will 
result in increased activity. 

A competitive spirit will do more to 
make a campaign a success than you will 
believe at first thought. I have heard 
other companies tell how their people 
and exchanges had a competitive spirit 
arise during the campaign, and how they 
worked to beat some other exchange in 
standings. 

Put that competition in your campaign 
at the start. No runner ever set a record 

















“The Experiences of My Company and My 

Obesrvations of Others,’ Says Mr. Kraege, 

“Convinces Me That Telephone Stations 

Can Be Increased Through Employes’ 
Sales Campaigns.” 


or ran very hard unless some other run- 
ner was close on his heels pushing him to 
do his best. Likewise in a sales campaign, 
put one group against another in good, 
clean, competitive spirit, and it will im- 
prove your sales records. 

In any organization 50 per cent of the 
employes will have enough company 
spirit and initiative to hunt out and sell 
service to prospects of their own. Addi- 
tional supervision will be required to 
produce sales on the part of the other 50 
per cent of the employes. You will find 
it necessary to give them prospects on 
whom they are to call and by your super- 
vision, require them to call on the pros- 
pects so assigned. 

These prospect cards can be secured by 
any one of many means. The traffic de- 
partment can keep a record of all. business 
telephones having an excessive number of 
busy reports during the day. This includes 
P. B..X. trunks as well as regular main 
line or party line business stations. 

A store with only one line and a number 
of busy reports can be sold a second line 
easily. The merchant who has a busy line 
will feel that perhaps the uncompleted calls 
will go to a competitor and will readily sign 
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up for additional service. This type of 
prospect is by far the most productive. 
The information operators should also 
keep a record of all inquiries for persons not 
having telephone service. It will be found 
helpful in calls on this type of prospect, 
if the information operator is instructed to 
ascertain the name of the calling party. 


When the employe calls on the prospect, 
he is thus prepared to state that “Mrs. So- 
and-So tried to reach you by telephone this 
morning. As you have no telephone, she 
couldn’t reach you. I decided to see you 
and explain the advantages and economies 
of telephone service.” Then the salesman 
has an interested listener. 

Employes should also watch the records 
of the city clerk and of the transfer com- 
panies, so as to contact all new families or 
business concerns moving into town. 

In some cases very good results have been 
obtained by dividing the territory served 
into districts and having a certain territory 
assigned definitely to a certain employe. I 
feel that it is advisable after the first week 
of a campaign, but do not feel that it is 
a good procedure at the outset. 


It should be borne in mind that all 
employes will be acquainted with people in 
various parts of the city to whom they 
can talk telephone service more readily than 
other employes. A prospect in the mind of 
one employe may be outside his territory, 
and it may develop that the employe having 
that territory will be utterly unable to sell 
the individual concerned. Consequently, 
territorial restrictions should not be drawn 
during the first week of the campaign. All 
employes should be allowed to sell any- 
where in the territory, during the first 
week of sales effort so, that they may 
have the opportunity of Closing all pros- 
pects about whom they have intimate 
knowledge or friendly contact. 

After the first week it is advisable to 
give territories to each individual em- 
ploye. It will be necessary for the super- 
visory official to survey daily the work of 
each employe. If he finds that an employe 
has not been closing prospects, he either 
makes follow-up calls himself or has them 
made by some employe who is producing 
sales. Thus if a lack of confidence or 
sales ability is the cause of failure to 
sell, this will be ascertained. Possibly 
some new sales points or sales methods 
will be developed, which may be success- 
fully used later on. 

This method will also ferret out that 
small group of employes that. will nod their 
heads and say “yes” to any plan, but 
will fail to “put their shoulder to the 
wheel,” unless supervision is intimate 
enough to assure them that their lack of 
effort is being observed. 

Continued interest in the campaign dur- 
ing its progress is very essential. It can 
be best maintained by the issuance of 
periodical bulletins or news sheets from 
the central point of control governing the 
campaign. In some cases campaigns have 
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ND the figures tell the whole story. Because of the simplicity and tech- 

nical advantages, the Type 32 Monotype Community switchboard has a 

lower initial cost than any other central energy switching equipment ever of- 
fered for the small exchange. Furthermore, the elimination of non-essentials, 
the banishment of so-called "operating features", and the absence of compli- 
cated circuits all contribute to reduce the maintenance and operating charges 
to the minimum. And because the switchboard is shipped completely set-up 
with all cabling work completed at the factory, the installation can be made by 


virtually anyone. 


Specific figures will demonstrate just what this switchboard can accom- 
plish for your exchange. Complete specifications and cost studies will be fur- 
nished on either the Type 32-A-28 Multiple or the Type 32-A-29 Non-Multiple 
without obligating you in the slightest way. Even if you are skeptical or do not 
see how you can convert your exchange at the present time, it will cost you 
nothing to have the full details of this new unit. Challenge American Electric 
engineers to prove to you that this unit can be adapted to your requirements. 


Write for information—Today. 
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daily bulletins; in others weekly. Stand- 
ings of ‘the various groups should be 
shown and the progress of the sales-drive 
given. 

It is well to encourage letters and re- 
marks, including challenges from one dis- 
trict to another, and publish these in this 
bulletin. The challenges, “razz-berries,” 
and good-natured “kidding” will do much 
to stir up and maintain interest. 

In order to decide prizes and the prog- 
ress of the drive towards a definite goal, 
it, is advisable and desirable to select a 
quota or objective. Achievement may thus 
be measured with this quota as a yardstick. 

Some companies have a drive for main 
subscriber stations only and put a quota 
of two telephones on each employe for the 
month of sales effort. Some companies 
have a two weeks’ campaign and make one 
telephone as the quota for sales. Other 
companies assign credit points to the vari- 
ous classes of service, graded in accord- 
ance with the revenue obtained from the 
facilities sold, and assign a certain num- 
ber of credit points to the employe as his 
quota. Any of these methods will work 
out satisfactorily. 

I heartily recommend having a quota 
and a definite goal of achievement, so that 
all of the employes can feel that they are 
successful or are unsuccessful when the 
bulletins carrying news of the campaign 
are issued to the field. Furthermore, with 
this basis of scoring sales, prizes can be 
decided and competition can be more read- 
ily obtained by the various individuals or 
by the groups of employes. 

The quota should be based on _ the 
employe directly. If it is placed on indi- 
vidual effort, each employe will feel that 
he has a definite portion of the sales quota 
to sell. This personal responsibility will 
do much to secure the full cooperation of 
all your employes. 

It is also the more simple method. To 
get the exchange quota, you need only to 
add the quotas of the employes in the 
exchange concerned. The group quota 
and the campaign mark are also secured 
in this manner. Furthermore, it is the 
fairest way in which to ascertain the com- 
petitive exchange and district standings. 

These suggested plans for employes’ 
sales campaigns may be used either for an 
intensive two weeks’ drive, an intensive 
month’s campaign, or for an annual cam- 
paign, with equal results. It is only advis- 
able for the supervisory officials of the 
company to realize that a definite p!an 
and goal is essential. 

Be Prepared for New Installations. 

All telephone executives and department 
heads should have perfect confidence of 
success in the campaign and in the ability 
of their employes to sell. Demonstrate this 
confidence by having the old telephones 
now in your warehouse overhauled and 
ready for installation immediately upon re- 
ceipt of the orders from the field. Pre- 
paring for these installations by overhaul- 
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ing the telephones on hand and buying 
more instruments of the type found short 
in your stock will put confidence into your 
employe salesmen. 

I have been fortunate enough to have 
been able to examine telephone sales pro- 
grams of several companies located in the 
Middle West. All of these companies 
have now become sales-minded. They have 
now expressed themselves as puzzled to 
understand why utility companies, with 
millions of dollars- invested in plant, have 
never before built up efficient sales or- 
ganizations. 


Organizing the Sales Force. 

No other manufacturer of any product 
attempts to build a business without spend- 
ing the greatest care on his sales organiza- 
tion, to see that the product manufactured 
has a market. Consequently, we should 
have on our payroll a supervisor of sales 
and experienced salesmen, or should ar- 
range to handle sales through employes 
campaigns, or a combination of both. 


In former days it was assumed that any 
person desiring telephone service would 
come to the telephone office, make an ap- 
plication, sign a contract and become a 
subscriber. The normal growth which 
was experienced by this class of over-the- 
counter business has ceased. There are 
many homes in all of our exchanges finan- 
cially able to pay for telephone service, but 
which have never realized its true value 
and convenience. It is up to us to sell 
them on having telephone service. 

When selling telephones is mentioned, in 
a good many cases the telephone com- 
pany’s executives themselves are the hard- 
est to sell on the idea. True, it is a new 
thing for all of us. We have been trained 
in departmental work, such as plant, traf- 
fic or commercial, without any schooling 
in salesmanship at all. 

A few companies have retained paid 
solicitors, either on salary, commission, or 
both. While these paid solicitors are al- 
ways able to show good results, neverthe- 
less, the telephone market will only be 
scratched by this method. Consequently, 
it is becoming more and more common to 
encourage sales effort on the part of all 
employes, regardless of their department, 
rather than to maintain salesmen whose 
sole duty is that of selling service. 

Two or three general sales plans are 
in practice in various companies through- 
out this section of the country. All of 
these sales plans are working satisfactor- 
ily and are producing results. These sales 
efforts are divided into three classes: 

1. Sales by paid solicitors who do no 
other work. 

2. Intensive sales drives for two 
weeks or 30 days on the part of the em- 
ployes in the company. 

3. All-year sales campaigns on the part 
of employes. 

Any one of these sales programs, or a 
combination of any two or of all three of 
them, is possible in every company. The 
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success obtained by various companies 
which have had campaigns in the past 
should convince one and all that they are 
here, and here to stay. Consequently, 
every progressive manager is going to 
have to spend some thought and care in 
developing a sales department. 


The first type of sales program is that 
of retaining telephone solicitors who spend 
their entire time in selling telephone serv- 
ice to the public. This type of sales en- 
deavor can be handled best in exchanges 
which operate 2,000 telephones or more. 
In the average smaller exchange there will 
not be enough prospects to furnish him 
with year-around employment. 

Though all types of employe sales cam- 
paigns are meeting with encouraging re- 
sults, I feel that it is not amiss at this 
time to suggest a standardization of meth- 
od and practice, to the end that some poli- 
cies of one company will not work to the 


‘disadvantage of another. 


I believe that an appeal should be made 
to all companies to keep service connection 
charges in full force during sales cam- 
paigns. In the past, some companies have 
removed them for a 14 or 30-day period 
during their campaign and reinstated them 
at the close of the campaign period. 

Do you wonder what effect this has on 
the subscriber who applies for service the 
day after the campaign closes and has to 
pay the service connection charge, in com- 
parison to the favored person who took 
service during a certain stated interval of 
the year? 

Service Connection Charges. 

We have all agreed that service connec- 
tion charges are fair and equitable. If so, 
they are fair and just to all. My experience 
and observation proves to me that service 
connection charges will not prevent the 
sale of service to any person who really 
can be sold on having telephone service in- 
stalled. We have also found that the sub- 
scriber who took telephone service, pay- 
ing the regular service connection charges, 
and had no bargain rates, stayed with us 
longer than the subscriber who was sold 
during some sales drive without a service 
connection charge or with some other spe- 
cial inducement. 

TELEPHONY has carried reports of many 
campaigns during the past two years of 
more. They were all successful. They 
differ in some ways in the manner and 
method of handling, but were essentially 
alike in basic plans. 

As stated previously, the hardest persom 
to sell on an employes’ campaign is the 
manager or official of the telephone com- 
pany. In order to prove that employe 
sales campaigns are successful, allow me 
to give some of the facts and figures in 
regard to previous campaigns handled by 
various companies. 

In March, 1931, an Indiana company hat- 
dled a campaign in which were s cured 
2,947 orders for service of various c!asses 
In this campaign the quota of two tele 
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phones per employe was exceeded over 
three and one-half times. Each employe 
in the group of 315 employes averaged 
selling seven and one-half telephones in the 
30-day period. 

Service connection charges and the first 
month’s rental were collected with every 
order. The saturation in telephones in 
the exchanges where the campaign was 
held varied from three and one-half to 
four persons per telephone station. This 
included a group of 26 exchanges, which 
varied from 200 to 10,000 stations, and 
the sales success in all exchanges was 
uniform. 

The cost of this campaign was $3,906.35, 
or $1.32 per telephone sold. The 2,947 
service orders represented a net station 
revenue of $54,561.30 for the year. 

Twelve months after the campaign was 
over, April 1, 1932, there were still in 
service 2,444 of these stations. From the 
stations removed, $4,750.30 of the revenue 
projected was lost. However, $49,811.00 
was actually collected from the telephones 
sold during this drive during the 12 
months’ period for station revenue alone. 
The toll revenue also secured amounted to 
over $11,260.00 more. The loss in reve- 
nue produced by the sales campaign was, 
therefore, only 9 per cent. 

It is worthy of particular note that cam- 
paigns can produce such wonderful results 
in the face of the unfavorable general 
business conditions. 


A 30-day campaign of a Pennsylvania 
company put on in December of last year 
resulted in the sale of 840 stations by 410 
employes. The station revenue derived 
from this campaign was $29,892.00. All 
of the expenses incidental to putting on 
this drive for new business resulted in a 
cost of $6.30 per station. 

Another Pennsylvania campaign put on 
in July a year ago resulted in the sale of 
722 telephones from 386 employes. The 
additional revenue obtained amounted to 
$25,040.00, without any regard to the toll 
revenue which may accrue from the sta- 
tions sold. This campaign cost $3,705.00, 
or a total of $5.59 per station. 

Examination of the records of the sub- 
scribers sold during these two campaigns 
has disclosed the fact that, according to 
the present rate of removal of those sold, 
less than 20 per cent will be removed at 
the end of 12 months. 

Twelve months after the Indiana cam- 
paign previously mentioned, another cam- 
paign was held in the same company and 
by the same employes who so successfully. 
carried on the campaign in 1931. When 
this 30-day sales drive was completed, it 
was found that 1,241 new stations had been 
added to the subscribers’ list. This is an 
extremely creditable showing at this time 
and in view of the fact that a restriction 
was placed on the campaign this year, to 
the effect that no order would be accepted 
if it required any plant construction. In 
a few cases this rule was violated. Out 
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of the 1,241 telephones sold, 16 of them 
were rural stations which required a pole 
or two for a drop line off from the main 
pole lead. 

It is, indeed, remarkable to be able to 
sell 1,241 telephones in 30 days during 
the worst depression the country has expe- 
rienced, without any more expense than 
was occasioned in this drive. The total 
cost of the campaign was $2,527.54, or 
$2.03 per station. 

It has been my observation that paid 
solicitors are interested purely in selling, 











Failures Are Those Who Do Not 
Stick to the Finish. 

The most common of all failures are 
those that fail to exert the final spurt, 
the sticking out to the finish. A sales- 
man will make four calls on a prospect 
and then give up, when the fifth call 
would have meant an order. Life is con- 
stantly doing the unexpected. Success 
is a matter of margin—a minute, per- 
haps; an inch; a word spoken or with- 
held.—Burk-Art. 








so as to receive their salary and commis- 
sion. In some cases they high-pressure 
the prospect and oversell him. On the con- 
trary I have yet to find any sale made dur- 
ing an employes’ sales campaign which 
was closed by high-pressure methods or 
which was later removed on account of 
over-salesmanship. I also know that em- 
ploye sales are more economical than the 
other type. They also produce more busi- 
ness. 

Succeeding campaigns can be managed 
at lower cost. After one campaign is over 
the employes know how it works and what 
is expected. Therefore, the banquet ex- 
penses and some instruction book printing 
can be saved. 

The annual campaign with a month in 
the spring and a month in the fall devoted 
to concentrated and intensive sales effort 
is the best plan, in my opinion. It is hard 
to instill and maintain interest in sales for 
a 12-months’ period without these peppy, 
intensive sales drives. 

Of course, in the final analysis it is the 
loyalty of the employe toward his company, 
and the willingness to cooperate with his 
manager that makes for employes’ sales 
success. If you managers have the good 
will and support of your employes, you will 
find them willing to pitch in and do extra 
sales work, even if it is new to them. 
Start them going and their initiative and 
results will surprise you. 

Not only will the subscribers’ list remain 
intact from this effort, but this campaign 
for new business brings many benefits 
with it. It will give the people an oppor- 
tunity to meet and get personally acquaint. 
ed with some of the telephone employes. 
Many of these people have never seen 
your employes before. Their voice over 
the wire was the only contact that the 
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public had had with most of them until 
this time. Consequently, public relations 
will be much benefited by these personal 
calls. You will find that many little differ- 
ences will be brought to light and cleared 
up without difficulty when they are brought 
to your attention through these employe 
personal contacts. 

You will also find that the employe who 
is doing this sales work receives far more 
than his commission and prizes for his 
effort. He will realize that everyone in 
this great telephone business must know a 
little more about the business than his job 
actually calls for, and that he ought to do 
a little more than his regular duties, so 
that the company and all connected with it 
may prosper. 


He has learned to cooperate, not only 
with his employer but with the other 
employes as well, as he assists some of 
the employes less sales-minded to close 
some of their prospects. He has met the 
public and learned what the average person 
thinks of his company and the service that 
it renders. Public relations have been 
brought closer to him as he went his way 
to find new subscribers, and he found that 
it was what he did in his regular job every 
day that built in the mind of the public the 
opinion that it has of the utility serving 
the community. 

When all is said and done, is there 
really a depression in the telephone busi- 
ness? Are we troubled by the things 
which seem to perplex us today? Are the 
newspapers telling us the truth about how 
hard times really are? Personally, I don’t 
think so. Listen to this. Roger W. Bab- 
son, who prepares the nationally-known 
Babson chart on business conditions, states : 

“From a business standpoint, the power, 
light and telephone utilities are in a pre- 
ferred position compared to any business 
venture today. The net earnings of these 
companies tell an amazing story of success 
in the face of most general hard times. 
Combined manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing concerns show a shrinkage of 48 per 
cent under a year ago; railroads show that 
their net profits are down 52 per cent; but 
the utilities have only lost a mere 5 per 
cent. Several telephone companies have 
exceeded their last year’s net earnings, and 
many others were able to equal them. It 
seems that the loss of a market for public 
utility service to the manufacturers has 
been replaced by a gain in sales to domes- 
tic users.” 


Mr. Babson is in an ideal position to 
feel the pulse of business conditions. It 
should be gratifying to telephone folks to 
know we lost only 5 per cent while others 
lost 48 to 52 per cent. We should be glad 
to be in the utility business. 

But, don’t sit around crying about that 
5 per cent loss. Organize an employes’ 
sales campaign in your territory and reduce 
the percentage. Our industry is indeed 
fortunate that we have a latent sales or- 
ganization which has never been fully 
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developed and which can now be utilized. 

In an address before the bankers’ con- 
vention, at Indianapolis, President Herbert 
Hoover stated that the trouble with the 
country was not “frozen assets” but 
“frozen confidence” in business. The ex- 
periences of my company and my observa- 
tions of other companies that have had 
“Add-a-Phone” campaigns during the past 
two years or more have convinced me that 
telephone people can increase the number 
of stations in their exchanges through em- 
ployes’ sales campaigns. 

Get back the confidence in your business 
that you had before the so-called depres- 
sion arrived. Organize an employes’ sales 
campaign. Go out and get the business 
which is yours for the asking. Retain the 
number of stations that you formerly had 
and increase your revenue. Let your slo- 
gan be “Business as Usual” and then old 
man gloom and the so-called depression 
will fade away. 


Montreal Clearing House for 
Canadian-British Calls. 

An agreement between the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., of Canada, the Canadian Mar- 
coni Co. and the British Post Office de- 
partment resulted in the opening, on Mon- 
day, July 11, of trans-Atlantic telephone 
service whereby Montreal, Quebec, the 
Canadian metropolis, became the clearing 
house for all calls between Bell telephones 
in Ontario and Quebec and the telephones 
of England, Scotland, Wales, northern Ire- 
land and the Isle of Man. 

It is anticipated that this all-British over- 
seas service will be extended in the near 
future to include messages between all 
parts of Canada and many other sections 
of the European continent. 

Under the new arrangement, which is 
of special significance in vew of the many 
Empire communications passing between 
Great Britain and the Colonies during the 
program of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference at Ottawa, these word-of-mouth 
communications by telephone and wireless 
beam will be handled by specially-trained 
staffs of trans-Atlantic operators and tech- 
nicians of the British Post Office at Lon- 
don, England, and of the Bell of Canada 
at Montreal. The necessary equipment has 
been set up in the Bell company’s new long 
distance center in Montreal. 

Joint conferences between representatives 
of the communication interests involved on 
this side of the Atlantic, and personal com- 
mittee sessions at London, England, as well 
as frequent conferences by trans-Atlantic 
telephone, achieved the desired results. 
Equipment, methods and practices have 
been standardized to conform with the best 
in use in trans-oceanic service, and agree- 
ments have been reached whereby the rates 
for service remain unchanged. 

As a follow-up to the recent completion 
of the trans-Canada telephone system, a 
seven-million-dollar enterprise made pos- 
sible by cooperation of the seven major 
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telephone systems in the Dominion, this 
trans-Atlantic link is a long stride toward 
assuring all-British telephone service of 
almost limitless scope. 

Telephone calls originating in Britain 
for Bell telephones in Canada are routed 
via the trans-Atlantic operators of the Brit- 
ish Post Office in London to the terminal 
apparatus for the particular channel desig- 
nated for this Anglo-Canadian traffic. This 
terminal set, in turn, is connected with 
Rugby, the radio sending point 80 miles 
northeast of London, and with Baldock, the 
wireless receiving station 20 miles north of 
London, where the return side of the con- 
versation is caught on the beam wireless. 

Flashed across the Atlantic from Rugby, 
the voice impulses are caught up in the re- 
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ceiving antennae at Yamachiche, near 
Three Rivers, Quebec, where the electrical 
energy of the message is demodulated, 
made ready for transmission at normal 
voice frequency, and travels through Bell 
Telephone Co. land lines into Montreal, 
whence it is routed over local or long dis- 
tance lines, as the case may be, to its 
destination. 

Calls to Britain from Canadian points in 
the provinces mentioned are routed into 
Montreal. From the Bell long distance 
center there they pass over land circuits 
to the radio sending station at Drummond- 
ville, thence by short-wave wireless beam 
to Baldock where they are demodulated 
and rushed to London, the British clearing- 
house for the long distance calls. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Method of Procedure Outlined for Completing an Appointment 
Call—Arrangements Are Made in Advance With Called Station 
to Talk at a Specified Time, See Question No. |—Series No. 57 


By Mrs. MayMe WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


When a customer places a long distance 
call he does not always wish to talk at the 
time he places the call. In such cases he 
may request the operator to make arrange- 
ments in advance with the called station 
to talk at a specified time. When this is 
done the call is classed as an “Appoint- 
ment” call. 

In general, appointment calls are handled 
in the manner provided for regular calls. 
However, there are a few modifications to 
the regular instructions. For instance, we 
enter “apt” and the time at which the call 
is to be completed, in the “Special In- 
struction” space on the ticket. It is also 
necessary to secure the calling party’s 
name or the calling firm’s name, if this in- 
formation is not volunteered. 

If the calling party specifies a time 
which is different from that in use at the 
calling office, or designates the time at the 
called place as “Central Time” or “Chi- 
cago Time,” for example, this information 
is entered in the “Special Instruction” 
space after the appointment time. If the 
appointment is for a future date, this date 
is added to the entry in the “Special In- 
struction” space on the ticket. The entire 
entry is encircled so that it will not be 
overlooked. 

In announcing an appointment call on 
which a particular person was specified, 
we say, for example, “Mr. Hill at Mattoon 
is calling Mr. Rice and wishes to talk at 
9:00 p.m. Will that be satisfactory?” 

If the appointment is accepted, the op- 
erator says, “Thank you, I will call you.” 
She clears the toll circuit and gives the 
report to the calling station, saying, for 
example, “Mr. Rice will talk at 9:00 p.m. 
I will call you.” Release the calling line 
and enter “wt” on the back of the ticket, 


followed by the corresponding time at 
your office in parentheses. If the appoint- 
ment time is identified as a standard or 
distant place time, encircle the entire entry, 
and send the ticket to the proper point-to- 
point position. 

In order to complete an appointment call 
at the appointed time, reach the calling 
station five minutes before the appointed 
time and find out if the calling party will 
be ready to talk at the appointed time. If 
he is ready, ask him to hold the line and 
proceed with the call. 

All appointment calls are subject to the 
person-to-person rate. If an appointment 
call is cancelled after the appointment has 
been definitely made, the call is subject to 
a report charge. 

Questions From Illinois Operators. 
1. Onan appointment call, is the appoint- 

ment supposed to be made immediately 
with the called party provided it is 
not at an unreasonable hour of the 
morning ? 

2. How long should a ticket be held that 
has a report if the calling party did 
not specify when he would call again?’ 

3. How many calls should an operator 
be able to answer in an hour when 
she is handling local and toll calls? 

4. In rating tickets, should we enter in 
the “min. space” the reading of the 
calculagraph or the initial amount? 

5. On a collect station-to-station call 
from a place whose time of day is dif- 
ferent than that of yours and the call 
is handled two ticket method, what 
time of day shall be used in timing 
the call, the calling place or the called 
place? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 26. 
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Local Management and Its Difficulties 


Experiences Encountered Throughout the State of Nebraska in Meeting Op- 
position to Existing Rate Schedules by Telling the Simple Story of How the 
Rate Structure Is Built Up—Address at Association's Regional Meetings 


I want to tell you that most of your rate 
troubles and disputes are your own fault. 
In spite of all that has been said in print 
and at conventions about the value of the 
policy of taking your subscribers into your 
confidence, only a small number of you 
have ever taken the advice, and what you 
are now facing is the result of that failure 
to take action. 

Some time ago, in the course of going 
about the state and calling on companies, I 
happened to drop into a town where a can- 
didate for the legislature was a member of 
a committee that represented an organiza- 
tion threatening rate trouble for the local 
company. I did not find the manager, and 
so I hunted up this candidate. 

I introduced myself and told him my 
business as an adviser of telephone com- 
panies. He said that he was glad to see 
me. His organization had asked for lower 
rates, and the telephone men had been over 
to talk about their demands. They said they 
could not reduce rates and we 
wanted them cut, he added. 

I asked him if he understood how tele- 
phone rates were built up. He said he did 
not, and that he would be glad to know. 
The subscribers wanted to continue their 
service, he said, but they felt that since 
everything else had been reduced in price, 
telephone rates ought to come down, too. 
The representatives of the telephone men 
had not given any reason that appealed to 
the subscribers, and they were going to try 
to see if they could not force a reduction. 

Do you know what I did then and there? 
I organized a telephone company—on paper. 
I am going to tell you how I did it, be- 
cause it is an argument and a demonstra- 
tion that all of you can also use effectively. 
I said to him: 

“Let us suppose that this town is here 
just as it is, with these stores, these offices 
and these residences, and this surrounding 
farm territory. There is no telephone 
company, and you and I decide we want to 
organize one. You have $5,000 that you are 
willing to put into the company and I have 
$2,500. In all fairness I ought to put in 
as much as you, and so I go down to the 
bank and borrow $2,500, paying the banker 
6 per cent interest. 

We buy our poles and our telephone in- 
struments and a switchboard and wire and 
everything else needed, and proceed to build 
the plant. We find, before we have gone 
very far, that it will take $10,000 more to 
Construct a plant adequate to the needs of 
the community. We borrow this money 


said we 


By George M. Kloidy, 


Secretary, Nebraska Telephone Assoctation 








In nearly every place that Mr. Kloidy 
visits in the pursuit of his official duties 
throughout the state of Nebraska, he 
finds the local management beset with 
difficulties arising from the present eco- 
nomic situation. Sometimes they take 
the form of a continued loss in stations 
and sometimes the company is con- 
fronted with a concerted effort to re- 
duce rates under the threat of wholesale 
discontinuance of service. 

His investigations and observations 
have convinced kim that this situation 
results largely from the failure of tele- 
phone managers and executives to fur- 
nish their subscribers with all the facts 
concerning the operation of the tele- 
phone ktusiness and the feeling among 
managers that this is simply another row 
about rates, about which they can do 
little or nothing. 

Mr. Kloidy’s address presented at two 
recent regional meetings of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association excited 
widespread interest and hearty approval. 
It is presented on these pages in the 
belief that it may prove helpful to tele- 
phone men in other states as well. 








from the public, selling them bonds that 
draw 6 per cent interest. Finally we get 
our plant all ready for business. 

Our next job is to determine what rates 
we should charge for the service. We have 
put $20,000 into the plant. Whether we 
pay part of it in bond interest or pay it 
in dividends to ourselves that money is 
worth, and costs the company, $1,200 a year. 
That’s the best you could get if you loaned 
your $5,000 safely to somebody else. If 
you put it in a telephone. plant serving the 
public you are entitled to at least as much. 

All right, let’s see what our expenses are 
going to be. First we put down $100 a 
month—that’s on the basis of 6 per cent on 
the total cost of the plant—as the cost of 
the money. “That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 
I asked him, and he said it was. 

We'll need three operators and the least 
we ought to pay them is $100 a month for 
their services. We need a manager, too. 
You know something about the business 
end, and we make you business manager 
at $100 a month, not an extravagant figure. 
I am experienced in the technical and prac- 
tical side of the business, and I take the 
job of lineman at $100 a month. This will 
take care largely of the cost of maintenance. 
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Part of this plant will be constantly 
wearing out and will need to be replaced 
as the years go on. There will be sleet 
storms and windstorms. We shall have to 
retire partly worn-out parts of the plant 
because newer and better ways of giving 
satisfactory service are constantly being 
developed. That means we must put aside 
at least $85 a month for depreciation. This 
is what study and experience demand. 

We haven't money enough left to con- 
struct our own building. Hence we shall 
have to rent adequate quarters. 
of this 


In a town 
considerable 
There are also a lot of miscellaneous 
costs constantly cropping up. We shall put 
down $115 a month for rent and miscel- 
laneous expense. 


size, rent will be a 


item. 


Here’s what we have as 
our monthly expense bill: 


Wages for three operators........ $100 
Re I isi inked sadacswetax 100 
ee eee 100 
ee a 100 
I iis aap assent lori a 85 
Rent and miscellaneous........... 115 

RUMEN <fvavedskeee ceteadelesrcvan $600 


Then I asked him: “Is there any item in 
that list that anybody could object to as 
being too high or unnecessary?” He said 
there wasn’t. I said to him: “We can rea- 
sonably expect 50 business men to take 
service. Suppose we charge them $3 a 
month. We should get about 200 people in 
town to take residence service and about 
100 in the country districts. 
them $1.50 a month. 
calculation: 


Let’s charge 
Then we have this 


Revenues— 


Business telephones .............. $150 
Residence telephones ............ 300 
Pe SUN sci 0s xe sanswwa 150 

bande dds med hin oak $600 


“Remember now,” I told him, “you are 
manager. Would you cut 
any?” 


those rates 

He studied the figures for a few minutes, 
and said: “Why, the company would be 
giving service at cost, wouldn’t it?” 

“That’s just it,” I told him. “Those rates 
are practically the same that your company 
here in town, and every other company of 
similar size in the state is allowed to 
charge. These rates do not vary much 
from year to year. 

In war-times the cost of giving service 
was increased, and rates went up, because 
money cost more, material cost more, equip- 
ment cost more and wages were higher. 
Some of those costs are still in the prop- 
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erty. They have not gone down much, be- 
cause invention has produced better equip- 
ment that costs more money—the costlier 
metallic service has been substituted for the 
old unsatisfactory magneto service. The 
exchange you and I are building has all 
these better features of plant and equip- 
ment, and in the rates we propose to 
charge these costs are represented. 

And we would be giving service at cost 
because money costs so much and wages, 
salaries, maintenance, rent and other items 
That’s what the telephone 
company that your town is 
doing—giving you service at cost. It has 
been doing this all the years it has been in 
existence. Is it fair to ask them to serve 
you for less than cost now just because 
the prices you get are lower than they 


cost so much. 


now serves 


were?” 

He saw the point at once. “Why,” said 
he. “haven't these telephone men explained 
this thing to us like you have? We can 
have no reason for demanding lower rates 
in the face of such facts. Some other 
members of the committee are in town. I 
want you to come with me, and tell them 
what you have told me. I think that they 
will be satisfied just as I am.” 

We found one of them, a farmer. As 
soon as he heard I was a telephone man, 
he proceeded to say that with cattle and 
hogs and wheat and corn and other farm 
products down in prices the telephone com- 
pany ought to cut their rates to correspond. 
I asked him if he had signed any petition 
for higher telephone rates when he was 
getting $1.50 and $2 a bushel for wheat 
and $1 for corn and $10 to $20 for cattle 
and hogs. He admitted that he hadn’t. 

Then I proceeded to organize a new 
telephone company on paper for him, and 
at the end he saw the point as had the 
first man I talked to. When I had con- 
cluded he, too, wondered why no tele- 
phone man had ever thought to tell him the 
story before. 

A little later in the day I found the tele- 
phone company’s local manager in his office, 
an old-timer, long a resident of the town. 
When I told him what I had been doing, 
he airily waved it all to one side, saying: 
“Oh, this is just the regular thing with us 
that we are going through.” 

Can you beat it? With the same oppor- 
tunity to tell the story I told to people 
who had known him for years, while I was 
only a stranger, he was taking it just as 
another one of those troubles that a tele- 
phone manager is heir to. 

Since then I have been organizing tele- 
phone companies on paper everywhere in 
the state I have had the chance, just as I 
did in this town, and I have had the same 
reaction everywhere. 

I was driving through one of the cen- 
tral counties when I discovered I was close 
to an old friend of mine, a member of the 
legislature and a candidate for re-election. 
I drove over to see him. His wife told 
me he was out in the fields. 
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We got to talking about telephone mat- 
ters, and she said that there was agitation 
in that neighborhood for lower rates be- 
cause farm prices were down so low. 
Whereupon I proceeded to organize a com- 
pany on paper for her. The story of how 
telephone service costs are built up in 
Nebraska went over so big with her that 
she proposed then and there to organize one 
with me. She wanted to know why the 
telephone men were not explaining their 

















“Telling the Story of How Telephone Serv— 

ice Costs Are Built Up,” Says G. M. 

Kloidy, “‘Is the One Complete and Clear 
Explanation of Rates.” 


business to their subscribers as I had done, 
and I couldn’t tell her why. 

But you men know the reason. It is 
simply because you have not taken the time 
and trouble to do it. Yet it is the one 
complete and clear explanation of rates 
that carries conviction. You know the story 
as well as I do, and why you do not tell it 
to one and all at this time when so much 
unrest and dissatisfaction over rates exists 
is a mystery to me. 

Most men are reasonable and amenable 
to reason. The public wants to be fair, 
but how can it be fair if you won't tell 
the facts to it when those facts furnish the 
answer to the question you hear on all 
sides: Why don’t telephone rates come 
down with everything else? You are fur- 
nishing service at cost, and you can prove 
it. Why don’t you try it? 


Electrical Engineers Elect Officers; 


14 States, Canada Represented. 

H. P. Charlesworth, vice-president, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers for 
the year beginning August 1, as announced 
at the annual meeting of the Institute held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, during the annual 
summer convention of the Institute. 
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The other officers elected were: Vice- 
presidents, J. Allen Johnson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E. B. Meyer, Newark, N. J.; K. 
A. Auty, Chicago, Ill.; G. A. Mills, Dal- 
las, Texas; C. R. Higson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Directors: G. A. Kositzky, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A. H. Lovell, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; A. C. Stevens, Schenectady, N. Y. 
W. I. Slichter, New York, N. Y., was re- 
elected national treasurer. 

These officers, together with the follow- 
ing hold-over officers, will constitute the 
board of directors for the next adminis- 
trative year, beginning August 1. C. E. 
Skinner (retiring president), East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; W. S. Lee, Charlotte, N. C.; 
W. B. Kouwenhoven, Baltimore, Md.: 
W. E. Freeman, Lexington, Ky.; P. H 
Patton, Omaha, Neb.; A. W. Copley, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

L. B. Chubbuck, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Can.; J. E. Kearns, Chicago, Ill.; F. W. 
Peek, Jr., Pittsfield, Mass.; C. E. Ste- 
phens, New York, N. Y.; A. B. Cooper, 
Toronto, Ontario, Can.; A. E. Knowlton, 
New York, N. Y.; R. H. Tapscott, New 
York, N. Y.; L. W. Chubb, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; B. D. Hull, Dallas, Texas; 
H. R. Woodrow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The annual report of the board of direc- 
tors, presented at the meeting, showed a to- 
tal membership on April 30, 1932, of 17,- 
550. In addition to three national conven- 
tions and two district meetings, 1632 meet- 
ings were held during the year by the local 
organizations of the Institute in the prin- 
cipal cities and educational institutions in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Wires Span Big Reservoir in New 
York State. 

Spanning a distance of 911 feet, high 
above the peaceful waters of Kensico 
Reservoir, Westchester county, New York, 
are 60 telephone wires, constituting one of 
the longest spans of its kind in the 
country. 

These wires, supported by five giant 60- 
foot creosoted poles on each side of the 
reservoir, have been in service for about 
16 years and constitute an important link 
in the long distance service between New 
York and Boston. Yet, despite the span’s 
great weight, rarely do any of the circuits 
break. The wires are exceedingly strong 
and durable, made especially for river 
crossings. 


Ohio Company May Pay 13 Per 
Cent of Income for Taxes. 

The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio, paid in county, state and 
federal taxes, in 1931, the sum of $93,- 
220.55, an amount equal to almost 11 cents 
on each dollar of revenue collected. With 
the addition, this year, of a state excise 
tax of 1 per cent for unemployment aid 
and the avalanche of new federal taxes, 
the company estimates that about $110,000 
or 13 per cent of its revenue during the 
ensuing year will be paid out in taxes. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Novel Window Display During 

University’s “Engineers’ Week.” 

At the suggestion of the University of 
Nebraska, the engineering department of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Lincoln, Neb., under the supervision of 
H. H. Wheeler, Jr., chief engineer, re- 
recently installed an exhibit in the display 
windows of the company’s main office. 
This proved to be one of the principal 
displays of “Engineers’ Week” and is re- 
puted to have “stolen the show.” 

The display consisted of a _ telephone 
typewriter connected to a newspaper press 
wire (by permission of the 
Press) and controlled 
by means of a photo- 


Associated 


electric cell, a source 
of music photo-elec- 
trically controlled, and 
a working demonstra- 
tion of automatic step- 
by-step switches. In 
addition to the work- 
ing exhibits, the dis- 
play was enhanced by 
a collection of vacuum 
tubes ranging from 
the early “peanut 
tubes” up to the pres- 
ent-day 5,000-watt 
water-cooled, radio 
broadcasting tubes. 

The accompanying illustration is of only 
one side of the display window and shows 
the teletypewriter and photo-electric cell 
control equipment. The control equipment 
consisted of a Weston photronic cell used 
in conjunction with a sensitive voltmeter 
type relay. The cell was located immedi- 
ately inside the window and a light source, 
consisting of a 200-watt Mazda lamp, was 
placed on the marquise surrounding the 
building. Anyone desiring to start the 
printing telegraph had only to stand in 
front of the light beam and the machine 
would immediately start printing the lat- 
est news coming in over the wire. 


In the other side of the window, and not 
visible in the illustration, a similar photo- 
electric cell arrangement was used to con- 
trol a loudspeaker connected to the local 
program service company’s wires. By locat- 
ing the light source on a pole at the curb 
line, anyone passing along the sidewalk 
between the curb and window, so as to in- 
terrupt the light beam focused on the 
photo-electric cell, would connect the loud- 
speaker to a source of recorded music, 

In the same window a complete set of 
automatic switches was mounted and con- 
nectel to a dial telephone located on a 
Pedestal outside the window. The public 
Was invited to remove the receiver and dial 


Neb., During ‘Engineers’ 


certain designated numbers which would 
cause the switches to operate in the usual 
manner so that they could observe just how 
a call passes through an automatic ex- 
change. 

Appropriate display cards were used to 
“tie in” the various features of the display 
with the telephone business. 

The electrical features of the display 
were handled by B. C. Burden of the Lin- 
coln company’s engineering department, as- 
sisted by R. H. Stebbings of the Lincoln 
business office. 

The unusual interest on the part of the 
public which this display attracted leads 





Window Display of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 


Week” of University of Nebraska. 


to the belief that occasional window dis- 
plays of an electrical or mechanical na- 
ture which will attract the attention and 
interest of the public and which stress the 
“magic of communication,” as well as the 
complexity of the telephone art, would be 
helpful from a public relations standpoint. 


The Inside Dope ’Bout Our Last 
Test An’ The Answers. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! Man, but it shure is 
plenty hot an’ from the way that July sun 
is bearin’ down, it’s apt ter stay that way 
fer quite a spell. 

I jist finished gradin’ a stack of papers 
that were sure fine examples of the inter- 
est which you telephone fellers are showin’ 
in Safety. Keep it up, buddies, an’ we're 
bound to get somewhere in our war ’gainst 
Ole Man Accident. Here’re the five 
winners of our fourth test which I gave 
you on July 2. 
winners? 
next time? 

First place honors go to C. C. Stone, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Paris, 
Texas, who wrote a mighty fine paper fer 
a grade of 100. Fine goin’, Stone! Keep 
it up! 

Second place goes to that constant win- 
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Is yer name among the 
If not, why not put it there 


ner, Ernie Hymus, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, Toronto, Ont., who made a grade 
of 95. You're goin’ good, Ernie. 

Third place went to Walter E. Sheldon, 
Edmore, Mich., who made a grade of 94. 
Sheldon is another buddy who is always 
among the first five. 

Fourth place goes to E. M. Hunter, 
South Carolina Continental Telephone Co., 
Sumter, S. C., who made a grade of 92. 
Good work, Hunter. 


Fifth place goes to Herbert Baumchen, 
Iowa Union Telephone Co., Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, who made a grade of 90. Keep it 
up, Herb! 

There you are, fellows, an’ I want ter 
congratulate all of the winners an’ also 
the losers, fer all of you’ve got somethin’ 
that lots of fellows haven’t got: 
interest in Safety. Keep it and hold onto 
it at all times. As a rule, safe minded 
employes are among the last ter be laid 
off durin’ times like these. Keep up yer 
interest in’ Safety an’ keep yer job! Nuff 
said. 


A real 


By the way, I’ve got a few sets of 
answers to Tests Nos. 2, 3 and 4, an’ in 
case enny of you fellows would like to 
have them fer yer safety notebooks, if 
you'll send me “two bits” I'll send you 
the complete set, or if you jist want one 
particular set, jist send a dime an’ tell me 
what set you want. The answers are 
written up suitable fer yer notebooks and 
are handy fer reference purposes. The 
cost is jist ter pay me for the cost of 
printin’ and mailin.’ Get yer bid in early 
to me, care of TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 

Now, by popular demand of a bunch of 
you buddies, I’m gonna give you the 
answers to the questions which I gave you 
on July 2. If you’ve forgotten the ques- 
tions refer back ter your TELEPHONY of 
July 2. Here are the answers; read ’em, 
study ’em, an’ profit by ’em: 


_1. Use a hand line when lowerin’ mate- 
rials down a pole. Jist ’cause it’s junk is 
no sign that you should become careless 
with it. A piece of junk fallin’ through 
the air an’ landin’ on somebody’s dome 
does jist as much damage as ennything 
else. 

_2. By all means make sure that the 
circuit switch is open when yer changin’ 
fuses. Electrical shocks aren’t the least 
bit pleasant an’ I can’t see why there’s 
enny sense of a feller gettin’ shocked, cuz 
all he’s got ter do is ter use safety an’ 
safety generally says: “Open the switch!” 
3. To safely test the temperature of 
yer solderin’ iron apply solder to the tip 
of the iron. If the solder melts at once 
the iron is hot enuf. Do not test the iron 
by holdin’ the tip near yer face or by 
touchin’ the tip with the fingers. 

4. If you happen to git bit by a dog, 
fer Pete’s sake don’t regard it as a scratch 
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an’ fergit all about it. Git to yer truck as 
soon as possible an’ get the iodine an’ cot- 
ton out of yer first aid kit. Thoroughly 
swab out the wound with the iodine an’ 
then go to yer doctor. Report the acci- 
dent to the board of health, which will 
place the dog under observation for 48 
hours. If its symptoms warrant, you will 
be given the Pasteur treatment. 

5. If it is impossible to clear up the 
hazard without endangerin’ yerself, call 
yer supervisor at once. Get him out to 
the hazard, an’ show him what’s wrong. 
He'll git it cleared up an’ every hazard 
that is cleared up means one less chance 
fer Ole Man Accident to score. 

6. When attachin’ a safety hoop to a 
“D” ring, do not rely entirely upon the 
click of the keeper in the snap hook as an 
indication that the fastening is secure. 
Make sure that the “D” ring an’ the snap 
hook are properly fastened. 

7. There are many precautions that you 
can take when the base of the ladder, upon 
which you have to work, rests on a 
polished, slippery floor: 

1. Block the bottom of the ladder 
with somethin’ heavy that cannot push 
out. 

2. Place a rubber mat on the floor 
an’ set the ladder on the mat. 

3. Have someone hold the ladder. 

4. Don’t climb the ladder unless you 
have taken some precaution to make sure 
it won’t slip. 

8. Never lash two ladders together! 
Get a ladder from the storeroom of suf- 
ficient height to enable you to do the job 
safely. 

9. What emergency treatment would 
you give to a person who has become 
overheated? Describe fully. I repeated 
this question fer it’s the one that most of 
you buddies fell down on. Heat ex- 
haustion an’ sunstroke, although both are 
caused by the sun, differ entirely when 
it comes ter treatin’ them. Some of you 
fellers got the treatments mixed up so I’m 
gonna give you the treatment fer both 
sunstroke an’ heat exhaustion or over- 
heat. 

Heat Exuaustion: 1. Have someone 
call a doctor. 2. Move the patient to a 
cool, shady place. 3. Keep the body 
warmly covered. 4. Lay the patient with 
his head lower than the rest of his body. 
5. Apply hot water bags to the body. 
6. When the patient is able to swallow 
give him a stimulant. 7. Allow the patient 
to inhale spirits of ammonia as this is 
helpful in bringin’ him out of it. 

SUNSTROKE: 1. Have someone call a 
doctor. 2. Remove as much of the pa- 
tient’s clothin’ as possible. 3. Apply cold 
applications to the head, neck an’ spine. 
4. If possible put the patient in a very cold 
bath or at least get him in the shade. 
5. Cold enemas are also helpful in reducin’ 
the temperature. 6. Do not give stimu- 
lants. 

10. I’m also gonna repeat this ques- 
tion, fer the answer is mighty important 
to all of us telephone fellers: Describe 
fully the procedure which you would fol- 
low if a buddy of yours was to come in 
contact with some “hot” stuff while 
workin’ on a joint pole. You are on the 
ground an’ yer buddy is slouched in his 
safety. 

ANSWER: 1. Put on yer rubber 
gloves. 2. Get a good strong hand line 
an’ climb the pole. 3. If the victim is still 
in contact with the hot stuff, break that 
contact by: Liftin’ him above the point 
of contact; cuttin’ the wire, and in doin’ 
this make sure that the live end of the 
wire won't hit you or someone else when 
it falls and also turn yer face away ter 
protect yer eyes from the flash; or havin’ 
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the power shut off. 4. Pass the hand line 
over the crossarm above him, an’ pass it 
clear aroun’ the arm. 5. Tie the end of 
the hand line aroun’ him, under the arms. 
6. Lower the victim slowly to the ground. 
7. When you get him to the ground, start 
in an’ use the prone pressure method of 
artificial respiration. 8. Send for assist- 
ance as soon as possible but do not neglect 
the patient. His life depends upon you! 


Fhere you are, fellows, an’ I might add 
that in the next few weeks we’re gonna 
devote an entire lesson to gettin’ a fellow 
down off a pole, an’ we'll cover it more 
completely. 

I’ve heard a lot about the “height of 
this an’ that” but the height of politeness 
is incorporated in a sign near a high ten- 
sion electric wire near Burlington, N. C.: 
“Kindly keep your hands off this wire! 
It carries 23,000 volts. Thank you.” 
I thought that was a pretty good sign. 

Now as this is our last meetin’ this 
month here comes a whole flock of daily 
bulletins to be used on yer bulletin boards 
durin’, the month of August. If you 
aren't familiar with our scheme of 
presentin’ daily bulletins refer back to 
TELEPHONY of June 11. The daily bulle- 
tins fer the month of August are all health 
bulletins an’ as health an’ no-accident 
records go together, read ’em an’ follow 


"em: 

August 1: On this board during the 
month of August we are going to present 
daily bulletins which will show you how 
to take care of your body and thus keep 
in good health. We sincerely hope that 
you will read, follow and remember these 
bulletins, as it will be to your own advan- 
tage as well as ours. Ill health and sick- 
ness increases your expenses, as well as 
runs up our cost of operation. Need we 
say more? 

August 2: Your hands are brought in 
contact with dust and dirt while you are 
at work. As a rule this dirt, which con- 
tains some germs, lodges under your finger- 
nails. Unless it is cleaned out it may get 
on your food when you eat and thus go 
to your stomach. Wash your hands and 
clean your nails before eating. 

August 3: Buy shoes that fit you. 
Tight shoes prevent the arches of vour 
feet from giving or expanding. This 
causes corns, bunions and lameness. It 
also makes walking painful and destroys 
the balance of the body. Instead of buy- 
ing cheap, ill-fitting shoes why not buy 
good, correct fitting shoes? You'll save 
your feet and your health, and which is 
more important—money or health? 

August 4: It is of utmost importance 
that you have your regular hours of rest. 
Time spent in refreshing sleep is time well 
spent! If you can’t sleep there’s some- 
thing wrong and you should see your doc- 
tor at once! Endeavor to get eight hours 
or at least six hours sleep every night. 

August 5: Present day foods are soft 
and are usually easy to chew. As a result 
our teeth do not obtain the amount of 
exercise which is necessary to keep them 
firm and healthy. We can, however, make 
up for this lack of exercise by vigorously 
massaging the gums and brushing the 
teeth at least twice a day. 

August 6: The body is composed of 75 
per cent water and thus it is important 
that you drink plenty of water. Drink at 
least six glasses a day and notice how 
much better you feel. 
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August 8: Exercise is a necessity, if 
you want good health. Take your exercise 
moderately, for too much exercise is as 
harmful as too little. If possible get out 
in the open air under the sun while taking 
your exercise. 

August 9: Bathe daily if possible or at 
least every other day. Bathing acts as a 
stimulant upon the skin and aids elimina- 
tion. Bathe often and feel good. Enuf 
said. 

August 10: The world grows older and 
the only things we learn are new ways 
of making the same old mistakes. Don’t 
worry—that is one thing that everybody 
does. Worry, worry, and where or what 
does it get you? Worrying is one mistake 
that is as old as the world and if you are 
in the habit of worrying, for your own 
good, stop it! Take Old Uncle Lorenzo’s 
advice: “Don’t worry ‘bout de wolf at de 
door. Mebbe it will kill de chickens dat 
come home ter roost.” 

August 11: If you or any of your 
family have a constant severe pain down 
in the right hand corner of your abdomen, 
call your doctor. It don’t pay to let such 
a pain go on. No matter how cute your 
appendicitis is you can always have acute 
appendicitis. Think that over! 

August 12: Shortness of breath indi- 
cates some physical defect and a doctor 
should be consulted, and treatments should 
be taken to remove the cause. 

August 13: When were you last ex- 
amined by a doctor? Periodic examina- 
tion is a necessity. ‘Be examined at least 
once a year and catch any diseases which 
may be starting before they do any dam- 
age. An examination once a year will do 
a lot toward postponing your funeral. 
"Nuff said! 

August 15: Sunburn! ‘What a word 
and what a lot of people suffer from it 
each year. Acquire your coat of tan 
gradually. As a rule, 15 minutes a day 
are plenty. If you get severely sunburned 
treat it exactly as you would a burn. Don’t 
monkey with it for unless proper care is 
taken it may become serious! 

August 16: Something to think about: 
The average annual loss to wage earners 
in the United States on account of sick- 
ness usually varies from 6 to 9 days per 
person. Proper care of your body will 
help you to save your 6 to 9 days for 
something more pleasant. 


An’ now, buddies, I'll have ter give you 
the signals fer the rest of August in next 
week’s issue, so be on hand. Before I 
leave, here’s ove Safety Thought fer the 
coming week: 


“The ignorance that is bliss, generally 
leads to injury that is painful.” Nuff said. 


So long! See you Saturday. Don't 
fergit ter send me yer 25 cents, care of 
TELEPHONY, if you want the comptete set 
of answers. Get yer bid in early, please. 
Take care of yerself! 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 25: Copper—Steady: 
electrolytic, spot and future, 54%4c. Tin— 
Barely steady; spot and nearby, $20.70; 
future, $20.87. Iron—Easier; No. 2 f.o-b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $13.50@14.00; Buf- 
falo, $14.00@14.50; Alabama, $10.00¢ 
11.00. Lead—Quiet; spot New York, 
2.65c; East St. Louis, 2.50c. Zinc—dull; 
East St. Louis spot and future, 2.5!c. 
Antimony—5.00c. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





West Coast Employes Asked to 
Figure their Sales Ratings. 

After making an intensive employes’ 
sales campaign to secure orders for tele- 
phone service and additional facilities, the 
West Coast Telephone Co., of Everett, 
Wash., sent its employes the accompanying 
sales rating card together with a letter ex- 
plaining its purpose and use. The letter, 
signed by Wm. E. Everett, sales manager, 
follows: 


Dear Fellow Salesman: 


Experience has shown that many every- 
day salesmen could become out-of-the- 
ordinary producers if someone sat down 
with them and discussed their strength and 
weaknesses. In our large and scattered 
organization this cannot always be done 
and in substitution of the personal contact, 
we are asking each member of this organi- 
zation to analyze himself as to sales ability 
and pass the result along to us. 

In order to secure comparable ratings 
we have established a scale of measure 
which is to be used in this rating. Since 
every person can be his own severest 
critic there is no reason in the world why 
these completed rating cards will not give 
a correct diagnosis of our individual and 
collective sales health and to a great meas- 
ure indicate the needed training. Honest 
self-examination is a thing most of us in- 
stinctively shrink from, but it can be a 
most profitable and stimulating effort. In 
order to secure an intimate and confidential 
story of your personal problems in selling 
we are supplying the enclosed rating card 
which carries a number instead of your 
name. Nor is your signature necessary on 
this card; the number will identify you. 
These cards are intended to serve several 
purposes, and we ask that you make a 
prompt return. 

Measure your present abilities by these 
seven outstanding characteristics. Mark 
on your card opposite each one what you 
consider to be a fair percentage, using the 
following table as a guide: 

Per Cent. 
Exceptionally Good .......... 90 to 100 
Laws bak oy Weenie eee 80 to 90 
Average 70 to 80 


Go id 


TN atin ascdiniuatainaeandch .. 60 to 70 
Exceptionally Poor............. Below 60 
1. Good Sales Personality. Are you 


usually successful in making a pleasant 
Impression on prospects? Are you able to 
tell your prospects your story with sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm and in an interesting 
and convincing manner ? 

2. Skill in Arousing Interest. Have 
you learned to use in a telling way the 
selling points that will most quickly appeal 
to your prospect and start him thinking 
With a genuine interest about the service 
you are trying to sell? 

3. Skill in Explaining Advantages of 


Service. Does your explanation convey to 
your prospect a clear picture of why he 
would benefit in dollars and cents, safety 
1 convenience by taking the service? 
ATE 


ou familiar with all the services we 
have to offer; and with the rates there- 


Tor - 


4. Skill in Meeting Objections. Are 
you able to meet questions and objections 
wit! 


ut being drawn into an argument? 


Are you resourceful in turning questions 
and objections into opportunities to drive 
home constructive selling points? 

5. Skill in Closing. How many oppor- 
tunities do you give your prospect to buy 
during the interview? Have you the cour- 
age to carry through every case to a suc- 
cessful conclusion or do you drop it when 
half way through? 

6. Skill in Developing New Prospects. 
Do you have a definite plan for constantly 
adding to your list of live prospects? Do 
you keep and use careful records in plan- 
ning your sales work? 

7. Activity. Are you always anxious 
and alert for an opportunity to seil?” 


General Manager E. R. Hannibal states 
that the returns received from these cards 


I feel that it was one of the best cam- 
paigns we have ever had.” 

General Manager J. H. Agee says that it 
was a splendid illustration of a fine job of 
selling, and added: “I want every employe 
to know that I am sincere when I say we 
have the finest sales organization of any 
company in the United States.” 

Exchange honors went to Lincoln, Don- 
ald G. Bell, district commercial manager. 
His group made 337 sales. Beatrice was 
second and Hastings third. Contests were 
also staged between the districts. Nebraska 
City won the district prize last year. 

In this year’s campaign individual prizes 





SALES RATING 


ESTABLISHED BY THE INDIVIDUAL 
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STUDY THE ATTACHED INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY BEFORE MARKING IN PERCENTAGE FIGURES 

1. GOOD SALES PERSONALITY miin~;- za 
2. SKILL IN AROUSING INTEREST eS 
3. SKILL IN EXPLAINING ADVANTAGES OF SERVICE ______-% 
4. SKILL IN MEETING OBJECTIONS wail Jo 
5. SKILL IN CLOSING %o 
6. SKILL IN DEVELOPING NEW PROSPECTS —— 
7. ACTIVITY % 

ADD AND DIVIDE BY 7 TO GET YOUR GENERAL RATING _____% 


USE REVERSE SIDE FOR REMARKS 


On COMPLETION MAIL TO SALES DEPT..c o WEST COAST TELEPHONE Co... EVERETT. WN. 








Sales Rating Card Sent to Employes of West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash., After 


Intensive Employes’ 


have uncovered some remarkable facts and 
indicate very clearly where help is needed 
in the West Coast company sales work. 


Nebraska Business Campaign Adds 
$23,000 Annual Revenue. 

The annual “Better Business Campaign” 
recently conducted by employes of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., covering a period of three weeks, re- 


sulted in a total of 1,376 sales. Of this 
number 816 were orders for new tele- 
phones. Many sales were made of re- 


grades, handsets, extension telephones and 
considerable miscellaneous equipment. In 
addition, there distance 
The cam- 
paign resulted in an estimated increase in 
the annual revenue of the company of 
approximately $23,000. 

“With general unfavor- 
able,” says W. E. Bell, general commer- 
cial superintendent, “we realized at the 
outset that we were facing a real job to try 
to better our last campaign record. The 
splendid sales record made is evidence of 
the loyalty and industry of our employes. 
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were 3,753 long 


interviews asked by employes. 


conditions so 


Sales Campaign. 


These took 
articles of merchandise, a 
catalog picturing them being sent in ad- 
vance. The prizes, including articles of 
furniture, jewelry, luggage, electrical ap- 
pliances and novelties, went to employes 
who met certain requirements. 


were offered for the first time. 
the form of 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Adopts Five-Day Week. 
The task of enlisting approximately 300,- 

000 employes in a drive for economy has 

been completed by the American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co., of New York 

City, and affiliated enterprises, with what 

appears in the eyes of its officers to be 

marked initial success. 

With a monthly payroll of approximately 
$40,000,000, the 
to turn to this side of 


3ell System was obliged 
its ledger as its 
most fruitful field for paring down costs. 
Out of dollar 
it was stated that 65 cents go into wages. 

After careful study the company decided 
against straight cut in the 
Instead it adopted a five-day 
The effect, so far as company ex- 


every telephone company 


adopting a 
wage scale. 
week. 
penses are concerned, was the same, but 
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in return for a somewhat smaller envelope 
each employe received one day a week 
more leisure, and his hourly pay rate was 
untouched. 

Through adoption of the five-day week, 
about $3,500,000 a month will be saved in 
the payroll. To accomplish the same goal, 
the company would have been obliged to 
let out 25,000 or more employes. 


Telephone Took Part in Demo- 

cratic Convention in Chicago. 

During the recent Democratic convention 
in Chicago, Ill, the console of the pipe 
organ in the Chicago Stadium was con- 
nected by telephone with the speaker’s 
stand. This made it possible to send ad- 
vance telephone warning to the organist of 
the imminent appearance of a prominent 
person. 


Exchange Building to Be Con- 


verted to Church. 

In a large room in Kansas City, Mo., 
where the question “Number, please?” has 
been asked millions of times in recent 
years, the voice of the Rev. R. B. Kim- 
brell is to be heard instead as he delivers 
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his Sunday morning sermons to his con- 
gregation, members of the Brookside 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

In short, the former Jackson telephone 
exchange building is to be converted into 
the church of that congregation. The 
church body has negotiated a contract to 
buy the two-story and basement brick 
building on a site approximately 50 by 140 
feet for that use. The property was 
bought from the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

The telephone exchange building has 
escaped destruction threatened by chang- 
ing times in amazing fashion. Three or 
four years ago, when the street in which 
it is located was widened as a boulevard, 
an end to the exchange building impended 
because it stood, in part, in the path of 


*that widening. But the building side- 


stepped. 

It was moved south out of the path of 
the street widening and enlarged by the 
telephone company. At that time it was 
the largest telephone exchange building 
that ever had beeti moved in this country 
without an interruption in the rendition 
of service. 

Then recently the building was aban- 











ticularly outstanding. 


grown. 





work and preparation. 








LIFE PICTURES 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


This world is a big silver screen. The actor folks are you and I, and every- 
body else. The picture started at the dawn of the world and the curtain will 
not be called until the end. At first the actors were few in number; now they 
are many. The screen is large enough to hold all who will be born. No one 
except our Creator will ever be able to see the whole picture unless it may be 
the actor folks who have gone out of the picture. 

Most of us rarely act in the picture beyond the location of our community 
cross section. We think we have a dull, uninteresting part and long for some 
outstanding distinction. We say to ourselves, “A prophet hath honor except in 
his own country.” Some of us leave our little community and go to another 
location where we think our opportunities will be better, and where we will no 
longer have to take minor parts on the silver screen of life. Sometimes this 
change makes a difference in our favor, but more often it does not. 

I believe that what we think about and plan toward as we grow to be men 
and women has a great influence on the part we play in later life. This is our 
background whether good, bad, or indifferent. It is not an easy matter to 
change the background made during one’s formative years;*for anything par- 


If we were not very ambitious in our youth, did not bother to think much 
of life except what came to us without our seeking, did not care for good 
literature, art, and worth while people, we do not have the necessary background 
to make it easy for us to do anything particularly outstanding when we are 


Folks are not always to blame who play only the minor acts on life’s silver 
screen. Some of them had no chance to develop background in youth. Others 
| had such a confused early life that they were never able to rise out of it. 
| Pampered people. Once in a great while, there is one who does rise above an 
almost impossible background. Such a one plays an outstanding act on life’s 
| silver screen, Abraham Lincoln, for example. 

Mora: When someone suddenly springs into the limelight, we will find 
upon investigation, that he or she has a background of years of preliminary 
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doned, as Jackson exchange telephones 
were cut over from manual to dial opera- 
tion. Converting a special usage building 
such as the exchange to new use seemed 
a remote possibility, and again the struc- 
turally sound building was_ threatened. 
Then members of the Brookside church, 
which held its meetings in a community 
hall, saw in the telephone exchange a read- 
ily available building which under the con- 
ditions could be acquired quite advan- 
tageously. The purchase contract was the 
result. 

As yet the church owners of the prop- 
erty have not worked out any definite plan 
as to how the building will be remodeled 
for permanent use. They expect to use 
space in it for devotions early in Sep- 
tember, perhaps under a temporary ar- 
rangement. 


New York City’s Pioneer Tele- 
phone Girl Passes Away. 
Miss Mary Beatrice Kennedy, of New 
York City, said to have been the first 
woman to act as a public telephone opera- 
tor, died recently at the age of 74. She 
began work at the old Nassau exchange on 

September 21, 1878. 

Her career began when telephone opera- 
tors were “hello girls,” before efficiency 
cut greetings short. She owed her posi- 
tion to the fact that the boy whom she 
succeeded had been discharged “for swear- 
ing at an angry subscriber.” 

Even today girls are regarded as more 
competent telephone operators. This is not 
so much due to the greater purity of their 
language as to the famous theory of fem- 
inine devotion to detail. 

Miss Kennedy as a girl worked from 
8:00 a. m. until 6:00 p. m., and climbed six 
flights to work. 

It was said that Alexander Graham Bell 
himself, often visited the exchange, occa- 
sionally accompanied by young Thos. A. 
Edison. “We didn’t pay much attention to 
Mr. Edison. He wasn’t so famous then,” 
Miss Kennedy was reported to have said. 


Depression Increases Use of 
“Bogus” Coins in Telephoning. 
Officials of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co. report that the use of slugs of 

one sort or another in lieu of nickels and 
other coins placed in toll booth boxes has 
increased 150 per cent since the depression 
set in three years ago. Lately a good many 
flattened out pennies and buttons have been 
found in boxes. In the booths close to 

Fort Crook, Omaha, Neb., where a num- 

ber of soldiers are stationed, it is a frequent 

occurrence to find flattened metal buttons 
that bear the army insignia. 
The old scheme of attaching a string to 

a nickel and then pulling it out of the box 
when one gets his call completed can no 
longer be worked since the telephone engi- 
neers have devised an S-shaped chute which 
prevents the coins from being pulled out 
again. 
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Strowger A.C. Dialling Equipment 


employs alternating current of power frequency in conjunction with this special 
impulsing relay. The equipment provides for dialling over unrepeatered lines, loaded 
or unloaded, and is particularly applicable to phantomed and composited arrange- 


ments. Full supervisory facilities are provided and impulse distortion is entirely 
eliminated. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 


Formerly Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Associated Company: 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


The International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
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The Shop Window 


directs attention to some of 
the outstanding developments 
in both the Strowger automa- 
tic telephone and associated 
fields originated and matured 
in the Strowger laboratories 
and works. 
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nS Exclusive Sales Agents 
OoriA kK —~ Y £ | a 4 In United States and Possessions 1a 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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xINUE PRODUCERS FOR 
IPHONE COMPANIES 


The Strowger Call Recorder 


t Call Recorder is an excellent device for telephone companies to 

r subscribers as an “auxiliary service — one of the many extra 
davailable which telephone executives are finding profitable to pro- 

onditions necessitate a more aggressive policy on the part of tele- 
jmtions, and the promotion of auxiliary services provides an ideal 

asing revenue, and at the same time utilizing existing cable plant 
amice equipment to a higher degree. 


)ars, real-estate and insurance men, and others who must frequently 
\gmices unattended, will find the Strowger Call Recorder invaluable. 
Kf specially arranged pen-register and a switching key. When leav- 
imthis key is operated. Anyone calling this number will hear a dis- 
i@vhich indicates that the party is absent but has call recorder equip- 

ing party then dials his own number which is recorded automati- 

be, so that the called party, upon returning, can read the telephone 
nse who called during his absence. 


D simply and ruggedly built that maintenance costs are negligible, 
added income in an appreciable amount to any telephone com- 
a merchandise it aggressively. It can be used only in conjunction 


exchanges. Send for literature describing this new development 
ine. 





odern Telephone Services for the Modern Age” is the title of 
ew booklet on auxiliary services. Send for your copy today. 








sD Occ Se — 


E solu sive _ Export Distributors 


alice Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
‘rowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


‘ . AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Latest Telephone News From England 


Long Distance Service toEgypt and to Canada Established—Service to China 
and Japan Contemplated— Telephone Investments Show Slow But Steady 
Increase—Hull Municipal System Makes Good Showing — Other News Items 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


The chimes of “Big Ben,” London’s most 
famous clock, booming out the hour of 
five (British summer time) must have 
sounded strange to those Egyptian officials 
in Cairo who heard them for the first time, 
on June 22, after they had traveled 2,600 
miles across land and sea. They must 
have sounded all the more strange since it 
was then after 6 p. m. there. 

Anglo-Egyptian Telephone Service. 

The chimes signaled the inauguration of 
Anglo-Egyptian telephone service, a most 
important addition to the world’s telephone 
communications. Calls may be made be- 
tween the hours of 8 a. m. and 12 o'clock 
noon and between 5 p. m. and 7 p.m. In 
Egypt the service will be restricted at the 
outset to the towns of Cairo and Alex- 
andria which, between them, represent the 
bulk of telephone usage in the country but 
which will later be extended to the whole 
of Egypt and thence to East Africa. 

Direct telephone service between London 
and Canada was inaugurated July 11. Pre- 
liminary work on this service was specially 
speeded up for the service to be in time 
for the Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa, Canada, on July 21. Special ar- 
rangements have been made to deal with 
conference calls, government messages be- 
ing given priority. Efforts are being made 
to make connections in five minutes. Brit- 
ish calls previously were routed via New 
York, which entailed some delay. 

Delegates attending the conference from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, etc., 
are thus enabled to get into direct tele- 
phone communication with their respective 
countries from Ottawa. The only excep- 
tion is in the case of India; it will not be 
possible to establish service with that con- 
tinent before the fall. For British busi- 
ness men generally the new service means 
that 95 per cent of the world’s telephones 
are within their call. 

British Post Office engineers are now 
busily engaged in experimenting on a pro- 
posed service to Japan and China, but 
there are considerable technical difficulties 
still to be overcome. When they have 
been surmounted and the service is estab- 
lished, the percentage of telephones acces- 
sible to business men of Great Britain 
will practically reach the 100 per cent 
mark. 

The idea behind these developments in 
a time of business depression has been that 
of providing manufacturers with ready fa- 
cilities for overseas communication for use 
when prosperity returns. 

The shares of telephone manufacturing 


companies quoted “on the London Stock 
Exchange have generally been slowly but 
surely increasing in value for several 
weeks past. 

This is regarded in financial quarters as 
a sure sign of a return of prosperity 
throughout the world, for telephones are 
the first things that come into operation 
with renewed business activity, and are 
quite generally recognized as the real ba- 
rometers of business. 

The British government’s conversion of 
5 per cent “War Loan” bonds to 3% per 
cent “War Loan” has brought large sums 
of free money on to the market, as many 
investors are unwilling to retain their hold- 
ings at the lower fate of interest. Tele- 
phone shares are regarded as a sound in- 
dustrial security and it is expected that 
prices will rise further. 

Possibility of New Postmaster-General. 

Sir Kingsley-Wood, Great Britain’s pres- 
ent postmaster-general, is being freely 
mentioned in parliamentary circles as be- 
ing the successor in the British cabinet to 
the late Sir Donald MacLean, minister of 
education. 

During recent years many British post- 
master-generals have. been raised to cabinet 
rank, famous among them being the Rt.- 
Hon. Lees-Smith, Sir Herbert Samuel, and 
the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore. In fact, 
the position of postmaster-general seems 
to be recognized as an unofficial training 
ground for cabinet office. 

It is believed unfortunate that this should 
be so, for change has a bad effect on the 
administration, since no two postmaster- 
generals are of one mind. In addition, a 
new postmaster-general takes two or three 
months to learn his ‘job and, meanwhile, he 
is incapable of making any serious new 
departure. British telephone development 
has been retarded through this cause in 
recent years. 

Showing by Hull Municipal System. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of the plan for taking the British telephone 
system away from the control of the Post 
Office and setting up an administrative 
body of business experts for that purpose, 
is found in the recently published balance 
sheet of the municipally-owned Hull tele- 
phone undertaking. 

A profit of nearly £19,000 ($94,000) has 
been made after a royalty of £12,000 
($60,000) has been paid to the postmaster- 
general. The chairman of the Hull tele- 
phone committee is reported to have as- 
serted that the committee saved users in 
that district more than £50,000 ($250,000) 
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per year in comparison with Post Office 
charges generally in force. Hull has de- 
cided to proceed with extensions to cost ap- 
proximately £60,000 ($300,000). 

This shows what can be done and what 
would be done by the Post Office if its 
telephone profits were not set off to bal- 
ance the loss incurred by the British tele- 
graphic system, which is also under govern- 
ment control. The telegraph service last 
year operated at a loss of £800,000 ($4,- 
000,000) and, in spite of big efforts to put 
it on an economic basis, no major improve- 
ment is in sight. 

Hull is to be congratulated also on hav- 
ing held a very successful telephone exhi- 
bition during the first week of June. The 
Hull staff performed some excellent demon- 
strations to huge crowds of interested 
spectators. 

Steady Growth of British Telephones. 

The total number of telephone stations 
in the British Isles at the end of May was 
2,065,282, according to the latest official 
figures. This represents a net increase of 
5,531 in the month, London exchanges con- 
necting 1,167 of the total increase. 

The number of inland trunk calls during 
the year ended March 31 was 124,461,620. 
This represents an increase of 2,792,022, 
or 2.3 per cent, over the total for the 
previous 12 months. Outgoing and incom- 


* ing international calls also increased slight- 


ly. These increases are significant in view 
of the great falling-off of business gener- 
ally and reflect the extent to which Great 
Britain was under-telephoned. 
Telephone Air-Mail Letter. 

Among the new facilities recently in- 
troduced in England is the telephone air- 
mail letter. A message may be telephoned 
to an airdrome for inclusion in any par- 
ticular mail half an hour before the air- 
plane is scheduled to set out. 

Telephone Wires Kept Busy. 

The Lausanne Conference kept Lon- 
don’s international telephone junction at 
Carter Lane very busy during the month 
of June. Ministers, secretaries, and jour- 
nalists in Europe and America were con- 
tinually “on the wire.” 

Many New Exchanges Opened. 

During the month of May of this year, 
31 new automatic exchanges were opened 
in various parts of the country. Linemen 
have been busily engaged in outside work 
and have completed 75 overhead long-dis- 
tance trunk circuits and 82 underground 
trunk circuits. 

During June three magneto exchanges 
in Manchester were converted to automatic 
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operation without delay to subscribers. 
Manchester is now furnishing automatic 
service to 21,000 subscribers. In addition, 
calls may be dialled directly to 22,000 lines 
connected to manual exchanges with call 
display positions. 

Post Office Conference. 

“If the Post Office would abolish in- 
stallation charges for telephones, every- 
body would become a telephone-user, as in 
the United States and Sweden. In time the 
change would result in a handsome profit.” 
Tjhis opinion was expressed in various 
forms by delegates at the Post Office En- 
gineering Union Conference, which was 
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held at Blackpool during the last week in 
June. 
Operators Became Brides in June. 
No fewer than 54 London telephone op- 
erators resigned their positions to get mar- 
ried during June. Five were from the 
British Museum exchange. 


Percentage in Net Loss of Stations 
Shows Decrease. 

The percentage of net loss in the num- 
ber of stations operated by Associated Tel- 
ephone Utilities Co., Chicago, Ill., showed 
a decrease in May, making the fifth con- 
secutive month in which an improving 
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trend in the rate of station loss has been 
maintained. 

As of May 31, 1932, the Associated com- 
pany was operating 477,463 stations, 
against 480,188, as of April 30, a decline 
of only .56 per cent. This compared with 
a percentage loss of .68 per cent in April, 
.68 per cent in March, .80 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, and with 1.30 per cent in January, 
the peak month. 

Loss of telephones since May 31, 1931, 
is placed at 6.35 per cent. The company 
had 477,463 telephones in service at the 
end of May this year. against 509,843 on 
May 31, 1931. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Receiver Asked for Missouri Val- 
ley Public Service Co. 

A receivership action against the Mis- 
souri Valley Public Service Co., with main 
offices in Omaha, Neb., was filed in chan- 
cery court in Wilmington, Dela., July 12, 
by M. J. Weh of Chicago, Ill., according 
to information recently received. The bill 
alleges the charter of the company was 
forfeited April 1 for non-payment of taxes. 

The common stock of the Missouri com- 
pany is owned by the Inland States Service 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Testimony Presented in New York 
Handset Charge Investigation. 
The hearing on July 21 in New York 

City in regard to the investigation of the 

handset charges by the New York Tele- 

phone Co., has been ordered continued 
until after September 1 by the New York 

Public Service Commission. The investi- 

gation was instituted on complaint of the 

city affairs committee of New York City 

questioning the reasonableness of the 25 

cent charge on handset telephones. 
Edward L. Blackman, counsel for the 

telephone company, attempted to place in 
evidence a statement of the company’s 

revenues and expenditures, together with a 

federal court decision holding the com- 

pany was not getting a fair return on its 
investment. Chairman Milo R. Maltbie 
aud Commissioner Geo. R. Van Namee 
were unable to agree on its admissibility 
and it was finally decided that the docu- 
ments would be marked for identification 
instead of for evidence. 

ir. Blackman contended that the com- 
mission lacked the power to eliminate the 
25-cent charge for the handset telephones 
and thus further decrease the company’s 
revenues, unless its revenues were in- 
creased by higher charges for other types 
of service. 

\rthur D. Welch, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the commercial depart- 


ment, New York Telephone Co., testified 
that the instruments purchased from the 
Western Electric Co. cost $9.28 each and 
that the initial cost was not the only rea- 
son why a service charge was made. He 
stated that ordinary instruments removed 
in the substitution had to be junked un- 
less use was found for them in other 


places, which was hard to do. He con- 
tended the handset telephones were a 
luxury. 


Other telephone company witnesses testi- 
fied that the cost of maintenance of the 
handset telephones was higher because of 
their greater fragility. 


Reduced Rates for Pekin, IIl., and 
Other Exchanges Approved. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
granted special permission to the Middle 
States Telephone Co. of Illinois to place in 
effect lower rate schedules for practically 
all classes of service in Pekin, effective 
July 1. Rates for service connection and 
residence extension telephones in South Pe- 
kin, Havana, Lacon and Green Valley were 
also reduced. 


“Collect” Messages Abroad Taxa- 
ble Rules Revenue Bureau. 
Any company transmitting a “collect” 
message by telephone, telegraph, cable or 
radio to any point outside the United 
States and receiving payment for the trans- 
mission must pay the tax imposed by the 
revenue act of 1932, the Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue ruled July 13. 

In the case of telegraph and telephone 
messages, which bear a tax on a percent- 
age and graduated rate basis, respectively, 
the tax must be paid on the full charge for 
the message and not on the charge 
attributed to the domestic company, it was 
explained orally. Radio and cable mes- 
sages bear a flat 10-cent charge, it was 
pointed out. The ruling (T. D. 4338) fol- 
lows in full text: 


“To collectors of internal revenue and 
others concerned: Article 44 of regulations 
42 is amended by inserting after the first 
paragraph thereof a new paragraph as 
follows: — 

‘Every person transmitting any telegraph, 
telephone, cable, or radio dispatch, mes- 
sage, or conversation collect to a point out- 
side the United States, and receiving, 
whether from a connecting carrier or other- 
wise, any payment for the transmission, 
shall collect the tax and make return there- 
of in accordance with article 46.’” ” 


West Coast Telephone Co., Ev- 


eret, Wash., Appeals Rate Cut. 

On July 17 the West Coast Telephone 
Co., Everett, Wash., filed an appeal to the 
order issued by the Washington Depart- 
ment of Public Works on July 2, directing 
the company to establish a lower schedule 
of rates, retroactive to December 1, 1931. 
The order was the result of a hearing 
held April 11. After the filing of the 
appeal, a rehearing was granted for 
July 20. 

In issuing the order the state depart- 
ment found the value of the telephone 
properties, as of June 30, 1931, to be 
$1,260,000, which amount is fixed as the 
rate base as of that date. In its decision, 
the department took into consideration 
present business conditions. 

The appeal filed is based on the belief 
of the company that the order “violates all 
precedent and the very fundamentals and 
practices of the regulation,” it was stated 
by E. R. Hannibal, general manager of 
the company. The petition claims that 
for several years the revenues of the 
Everett exchange have not brought a rea- 
sonable return upon the investment in 
Everett and at the present time, under the 
existing rates, revenues do not provide an 
adequate return upon the investment. 

The order reducing rates shows that the 
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company under present rates is not earn- 
ing an adequate return, the petition alleges. 
In spite of this fact, drastic reductions 
were ordered which would decrease still 
further the rate of return to a point 
where it would be impossible to provide 
high grade service and would, in fact, 
seriously endanger the very existence of 
the company, Mr. Hannibal pointed out. 

It is reported the company has lost over 
1,500 telephones in Everett alone on ac- 
count of business conditions, and its toil 
revenues have decreased approximately 50 
per cent. Wages and salaries paid em- 
ployes have been reduced and the company 
protests against the unfairness of being 
forced to add still further to the severe 
reductions, that have already been made in 
the pay of employes, which would be neces- 
sary if the terms of the order were carried 
out. 

The fact that the order is retroactive to 
December 1, 1931, would make it necessary 
for the West Coast company to refund 
approximately $14,000 to subscribers which 
will seriously injure the company, it was 
stated. The order also provides for a 
drastic reduction in the allowance for de- 
preciation which is claimed to have the 
same effect as a reduction in rates, since it 
is not adequate for replacing worn-out 
equipment, etc. 


Charges Western Electric Profits 
Should Have Bearing on Rates. 
Wycliffe C. Marshall, attorney for the 
soston Central Labor Union, in the hear- 

ing before the Massachusetts Department 

of Public Utilities at Boston, July 20, on 
the complaint of the labor union against 
rates of the New England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., traced the development of 

subsidiary companies owned by the West- 

ern Electric Co. as by-products of the 
telephone industry. He claimed they have 
proved very profitable to that company 
but that none of this profit has come to 
telephone users in the form of lower rates. 

Mr. Marshall presented exhibits which 
showed that the Western Electric Co. 
owns all the stock of the Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., and of the Teletype 
Corp., and has a joint ownership with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. It 
was shown that in the last ten years, the 
Western Electric telephone apparatus sales 
have increased from $153,000,000 to $361,- 
000,000 annually. During the 23-year pe- 
riod, from 1907 to 1930, the Western Elec- 
tric Co. carried to corporate surplus a total 
of $61,149,950. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., is a 
research company; Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., makes and markets motion 
picture apparatus (Vitaphone and Movie- 
tone) and similar equipment, with an own- 
ership of 20 foreign subsidiaries; Tele- 
type Corp. makes printing telegraph equip- 
ment and similar products. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 


Presented on Page 14. 

1. The appointment is made at once un- 
less the calling party states that he 
does not wish to have the appointment 
made until some later time. 

2. Until midnight of the day on which 
the call was filed. 

3. This would have to be determined by 
a peg count study. It would depend 
upon the type of equipment in use in 
the office, the class of office and other 
determining factors. 

4. The number of elapsed minutes are 
entered. 

5. The time of day at the originating 
office is used. If this time is not 
known, it must be secured from the 
originating office. 








Mr. Marshall pointed out that these un- 
dertakings were made possible through the 
use of the telephone by the many custom- 
ers of the local operating companies and 
that for that reason the telephone custom- 
ers were entitled to share in the “by- 
product profits.” 

A general balance sheet of the Western 
Electric Co. disclosed that the reserve for 
depreciation has ranged from 45.6 per cent 
to 66.3 per cent of the book value in the 
last 17 years. The net increase in the de- 
preciation reserve has been $63,400,000, 
with the year 1930 showing a net increase 
of $10,134,000. The allowance for depre- 
ciation has been very liberal, Mr. Marshall 
charges. This is an item charged as an 
expense in the cost of apparatus sold to 
the local telephone companies, making the 
cost figures higher than they should be. 

Mr. Marshall traced the profitable 
financing of the Western Electric Co. by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The capital stock (preferred) was $8,000,- 
000 (par $100; dividends, 8 per cent per 
year) in 1900. In 1906, it was $15,000,000 
of which the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. owned 80.5 per cent. This stock 
increased in issue to $30,000,000. It was 
retired in 1920 at $120 per share and ac- 
crued dividends. 

A new preferred stock issue totaling 
$24,679,600 (par value of $100; dividends 
7 per cent; 1922 to 1924) was retired in 
1924 at $110 per share and accrued divi- 
dends. In February, 1903, a dividend of 
20 per cent in preferred stock on the out- 
standing preferred stock ($10,000,000) was 
declared, making the total outstanding 
stock $12,000,000. 

At the retiring of the preferred stock 
issues, the stockholders received back 
their original investment of $52,679,600 
and, in addition to dividends, a profit of 
$10,467,960. These two issues paid liberal 
cash dividends. Dividends at the rate of 
8 per cent were paid continuously from 
1896 to 1915 on the first issue, with extra 
cash dividends of 2 per cent per year in 
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the years 1910 to 1915 inclusive. Divi- 
dends at the rate of 6 per cent annually 
were paid from 1916 to 1920. The second 
issue paid 7 per cent dividends. 

When the Western Electric Co. was re- 
organized in 1915. Common stock with 
no par value shares was issued to the 
amount of 150,000. The consideration re- 
ceived by the Western Electric Co. for 
these shares is not known. In 1920, in 
return for $36,000,000, 200,000 more shares 
were issued; and in 1922, 150,000 shares 
were issued for $15,000,000. The total 
outstanding shares were thus 500,000. On 
September 30, 1925, there was declared a 
stock dividend of 50 per cent (250,000 
additional, no par value, shares). 

On May 25, 1927, the authorized stock 
was increased in this manner from 1,000,- 
000 shares to 4,000,000. There were then 
outstanding 750,000 shares of stock; these 
shares were changed into 3,750,000 shares 
on the basis of five new shares in exchange 
for one old share. The remaining 250,000 
shares (needed to equal the 4,000,000 maxi- 
mum authorized) were subscribed by 
stockholders for $10,000,000. In 1929, the 
Western Electric Co. received $50,000,000 
for 1,250,000 more shares issued, and 
$30,000,000 for 750,000 more shares issued 
in 1930. 


The total known cash consideration 
which the Western Electric Co., Inc., has 
received for this common stock totals 
$141,000,000. There are now outstanding 
6,000,000 shares, including the stock divi- 
dend of 250,000 shares and 3,000,000 new 
shares in the five-for-one trade of 1927. 
They are represented on the balance sheet 
as a liability of $180,000,000. 

Before the five-fold increase in stock 
by exchange of five-for-one, the dividends 
per share were $4 (first one); then $8 
annually, 1916 and 1917; then $10 annu- 
ally, 1918 to 1926, inclusive; and $2.50 on 
March 31, 1927 (or 50 cents a share on 
the basis of 3,750,000 shares instead of 
750,000). 

After the stock manipulation, which con- 
ceals the real size of the dividend per 
share on 750,000 old shares or 3,750,000 
new shares (out of a total of 6,000,000 
shares outstanding), the dividends per 
quarter per share were: June 30, 1927, to 
March 31, 1928, 50 cents; June 30, Sep- 
tember 30, and December 31, 1928, 75 
cents; March 30, 1929, to March 31, 1931 
(two years) $1 and June 30, 1931, 75 
cents. 

On the old basis, for the 750,000 shares 
increased five-fold, a 75 cent dividend per 
quarter is $15 annually per share; a $1 
dividend per quarter is $20 annually per 
share. 

There was a special dividend of 25 cents 
per share on December 31, 1928. Extra 
dividends of $14 per share (a total of 
$54,000,000) were paid in 1927 and 1929 
because of profits from Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. On the old basis, for the 
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750,000 shares increased five-fold, 
extra dividends were $70 per share. 

Mr. Marshall showed, from _ exhibits, 
that the total cash dividends on the shares 
of common stock which made up the 50 
per cent common stock dividend of Sep- 
tember, 1925 (250,000 shares, or 1,250,000 
after the 1927 exchange) were, 1925 to 
1931, as follows: Regular, $20,000,000; 
special and extra, $17,812,500; total cash 
dividends, $37,812,500. 

The total cash dividends paid by the 
Western Electric Co. on the preferred 
stock dividend of $2,000,000 of 1903 were 
108 per cent, or $2,160,000. 

Another very profitable transaction, as 
indicated by Mr. Marshall’s exhibits, was 
the organization, in 1918, of the Interna- 
tional Western Electric Co. with a capi:al 
(preferred stock) of $5,500,000, with 100,- 
000 shares of no par value common stock, 
by the Western Electric Co. The Western 
Electric Co. received from this foreign 
company, in 1925, a special dividend of $£9,- 
700,000, and then sold the company for a 
net profit, after taxes and reserve ex- 
penses, of $6,255,096. A balance of $13,- 
487,136 from this transaction was carried 
to the surplus of the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., as special earnings. 

George R. Grant, counsel for the New 
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England company con.ended the profits 
made by the Western Electric Co. were 
no greater than those of companies in a 
similar line of business. 

Mr. Marshall contended that, because 
of these various profits, in addition to 
heavy depreciation expense in the costs, 
the Western Electric Co. should have 
charged lower prices to the New England 
company for apparatus and supplies, and 
thus made possible a lower rate base. 

In connection with the license payments 
made by the New England company to the 
A. T. & T. Co., 1925 to 1931, inclusive, 
totaling $12,458,640, Mr. Marshall sub- 
mitted detailed exhibits revealing that, 
from January 1, 1925, to June 1, 1932, the 
American company has furnished the New 
England company general and plant engi- 
neering, operation, traffic, commercial, ac- 
counting and statistical bulletins and le‘- 
ters numbering 4,219. If the $12,000,000 
is for these alone, then the average cost 
of the circulars and letters is $2,937.81 
each, Mr. Marshall charged. 

Mr. Grant contended that other service 
is rendered from the $12,000,000 paymen:, 
but Commissioner Everett Stone suggested 
that the company prove what those other 
services are. 

The last exhibit introduced by Mr. Mar- 
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shall stated that, on July 1, 1931, the un- 
expired patents owned or controlled by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
were 6,748; the patents exclusively licensed 
to the American company, 1,888; and the 
patents under which the American com- 
pany is licensed with other companies, 1,- 
921, a total of 10,557 unexpired patents. 
At a later hearing, Mr. Marshall will pre- 
sent an analysis of the fields covered by 
these patents. 

In view of the fact that the patents used 
by the Western Electric Co., Inc., are 
owned or controlled by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Mr. Marshall 
raised the question of a license contract 
between the American company and the 
Wes‘ern company and of license payments 
by the Western company to the American 
company for the use of patent privileges. 

The next hearing will be held Tuesday, 
September 13, at the State House in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

July 16: Order issued approving the 
acquisition -by the New York Telephone 

Co. of the properties of the Putnam Tele- 

(Please turn to page 35.) 


Virginia Exchange Now Dials Calls 


Lee Telephone Co. Converts Its Fourth Exchange to Strowger Automatic; 
Martinsville Installation Consists of 800 Lines Arranged for Toll Dialing Into 
and Through Martinsville from Exchanges Connected to It by Direct Trunks 


President, Lee Telephone Co., Martinsville, Va. 


In accordance with the adopted plan of 
the Lee Telephone Co. to ultimately con- 
vert its entire system, local and toll, to 
automatic operation, Martinsville, Va., the 
fourth exchange in its network to be 
changed to dial operation, was recently 
placed in service. 

The Lee Telephone Co. now owns and 
cperates nine exchanges in Virginia and 
North Carolina located in the beautiful 
valley between Roanoke, Va., on the north 
and Winston-Salem, N. C., on the south. 
It also owns and operates all of the toll 
lines in that district from about 15 miles 
south of Roanoke to the city limits of 
Winston-Salem, connecting with the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. on the 
north and the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on the south. The Win- 
ston-Salem system is automatic and the 
Roanoke system is now in the process of 
conversion to this method of operation. 

The Martinsville exchange was _ pur- 
chased by the Lee Telephone Co. about 18 
months ago, up to which time it was one 
of the few municipally-owned telephone 
plants in the United States. This plant 


By B. L. Fisher, 


had been privately owned up to about 
1908, when it was purchased from its 
owner by the municipality for a consider- 
ation of $6,600. The Lee Telephone Co. 
at that time offered $5,000 for the prop- 
erty, but was outbid on it by the city 
council of Martinsville. 
for which 
company’s 


The consideration 
the property came into the 
possession, in 1930, was ap- 
proximately $100,000, which is a consider- 
able advance over its value as represented 
by the purchase price in 1908. 

Even then, the Lee Telephone Co. was 
not the only bidder for the property ; other 
interests were also desirous of possessing 
the exchange. The Lee company’s ex- 
changes, however, almost completely sur- 
rounded the city of Martinsville, and 
through the use of all-copper toll circuits 
and the best construction and equipment 
in its other company exchanges, the city 
fathers of Martinsville had come to feel 
that the Lee Telephone Co. would spare 
no efforts to give Martinsville the finest 
telephone service available. 

So when the time came for the city to 
relinquish ownership of its plant, it was 


generally felt that the best interests of the 
city would be served by allowing the Lee 
Telephone Co. to purchase the exchange 
and incorporate it in its already existing 
network. 

The company’s first job, upon acquiring 
the Martinsville exchange, was to check 
over the outside plant very thoroughly. 
The transmission was very poor, and it 
was found that there had never been a 
soldered joint on the outside plant. A 
gang was immediately set to work to sol- 
der all joints between drop wires leading 
from the line wires. In 10 days most of 
this work had been completed. The trans- 
mission was so much improved, as a re- 
sult, that one could hardly realize he was 
talking over the same plant. 

One woman came out of her home just 
as the men were finishing up their work 
at that point and asked, “What have you 
done to my telephone?” It transpired that 
for the first time since she had a tele- 
phone, she had been able to hear the other 
party clearly. The men had simply sol- 
dered up the bad joints in her line. 

The officers of the Lee Telephone Co. 
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reviewed its past experience with automatic 
operation. Its first exchange to be converted 
to this method of operation was Stone- 
ville, N. C., the toll operating center for 
this exchange being located at Madison, 
N. C. 

The next exchange to be placed on 
dial operation was Walkertown, N. C,, 
which utilized Walnut Cove, N. C., as 
toll center. The third exchange to be cut 
over to dial operation was Bassett, Va. 
The Martinsville exchange, since its pur- 
chase from the city, has been used as the 
toll operating center for Bassett. 

These exchanges had given the officers 
of the Lee company a pretty clear idea of 
what could be expected from automatic 
operation. In these cities subscribers often 
went out of their way unsolicited to ex- 
press their approval of the service to the 
telephone company. In each instance, toll 
traffic increased immediately after the cut- 
over, maintenance expenses decreased and 
traffic expenses were entirely eliminated. 

So, when the time came to specify what 
equipment was to be used for the Martins- 
ville exchange, automatic equipment was 
selected both because of past satisfaction 
. with it and because it fitted so perfectly 
in the company’s plan for what its net- 
work should be like in the future. 

The Martinsville automatic equipment 
is housed in a new telephone building 
erected on the main street of Martinsville. 
Two stories in height, of substantial brick 
construction with white stone trim, this 
structure presents a handsome and impos- 
ing appearance. Business and executive 
offices occupy the first floor, with the au- 
tomatic switchroom and toll room on the 
second floor and storage facilities in the 
basement. 

A one-story extension of the main build- 
ing of the same sturdy brick construction 
occupies the rear of the lot and provides 
ample garage facilities for company auto- 
mobiles and trucks. As the rear street 
level is about 14 feet below the front 
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street level the floor of the garage is on 
the same level as the floor of the base- 
ment. 

An interesting feature of the Martins- 
ville installation is the toll dialing used 
throughout the network of exchanges. A 
manual toll switchboard of the latest type 





Strowger Automatic Switchroom at Martinsville—New 

















B. L. Fisher, President of the Lee Tele— 
phone Co. Is a Telephone Man of Wide 
Experience, Having Begun at the Bottom 
in the Capacity of Lineman. 
is furnished for Martinsville which is 
used to complete toll calls in the usual 
manner to and from manual exchanges, 
and also to act as toll operating center for 
one unattended automatic exchange, and 
ultimately two more. 

The toll dialing feature as used in this 
network can be best explained by a typical 
example: 

A manual subscriber in Rocky Mount, 
Va., 35 miles north of Martinsville, wishes 
to converse with a manual subscriber in 
Madison, N. C., which is 30 miles south 






Martinsville Toll Board Which Is Also the Toll Operating Center for One Un- 
attended Strowger Automatic Exchange and Will Ultimately Act in a Similar Capacity for Two More. 
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of Martinsville. In this case, the toll 
operator at. Rocky Mount, instead of ring- 
ing Martinsville and requesting Madison, 
dials a one-digit number which causes a 
toll selector at Martinsville to extend the 
connection to a toll line going direct to 
Madison and signals the Madison operator. 

In calling from Madison to Rocky 
Mount, the procedure is merely reversed. 
Madison and Rocky Mount operators dial 
all Martinsville numbers direct, and also 
all other toll lines terminating in Mar- 
tinsville, by merely dialing the proper digit. 
Toll calls handled in this manner are 
speeded up considerably and the entire 
time of the Martinsville operator, which 
would otherwise be consumed in handling 
incoming calls, is eliminated. 

Another example of the toll dialing fea- 
ture is when a Madison or Rocky Mount 
operator desires to call subscribers in the 
Bassett exchange, an unattended Strowger 
automatic installation. A one-digit prefix 
in Martinsville connects directly to a trunk 
to the Bassett exchange, and the operator 
dials the number desired and has hook- 
switch supervision. 

On account of the distance from Mar- 
tinsville to Rocky Mount and Madison the 
toll lines are phantomed and the physicals 
and phantoms are composited. The dial- 
ing into Martinsville and the ringing from 
Martinsville and the supervision both ways 
are over the Morse legs. 

The initial installation is 800 lines of 
Strowger automatic equipment, terminat- 
ing on line switches which are cabled to 
the combined main, trunk and line inter- 
mediate distributing frame. All line 
switches, therefore, are available for pay 
station, individual, two-party, four-party, 
10-party or P. B. X. trunk services, ac- 
cording to jumpering on the frame. 

All connector banks are cabled to the 
frame, permitting any lineswitch to be 
cross-cut to any connector bank terminal. 

There are six groups of 200-line type 
connectors for individual and two-party 
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services, one group of 100-line trunk hunt- 
ing type for individual, two-party and 
P. B. X. trunk services and one group of 
100-line code-ringing type for party service 
for more than two subscribers per line. 
Rural lines are connected to the banks of 
this group. The total initial numbering 
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mining the ring which is one, two, three, 
four, or five codes, ringing on either side 
of the line to ground. 

Automatic post-payment type pay sta- 
tions are used throughout the city. Their 
operation is exactly similar to the usual 
dial operation of any subscriber’s tele- 














Building to the Left Houses Unattended Strowger Automatic Exchange at 


Bassett, Va. 


To the Right Is Shown Unattended Strowger Automatic Ex- 


change at Walkertown, N. C. 


capacity will take care of 1,300 individual 
and two-party subscribers and 100 multi- 
party lines with an ultimate of 10 stations 
per line. 

Two connector bank terminals are cross- 
cut to one lineswitch for two-party ser- 
vice, one jumper pair being reversed. This 
furnishes full selective ringing to ground. 
By this means it is possible for an indi- 
vidual or two-party subscriber to be trans- 
ferred from one line to another, or to the 
other class of service, because of moving 
from one part of town to another or be- 
cause of changing due to traffic readjust- 
ments, without changing any telephone 
number. Such changes are made on the 
combined frame of changing jumpers. 

One advantage of the 200-line type con- 
nector is due to the lesser number of con- 
nectors being required for one group as 
compared with two groups. Another ad- 
vantage is that each selector level trunking 
to the connectors will take care of 200 
subscribers’ terminals instead of 100, thus 
saving second selectors. This connector 
is thé three-digit type, the first digit deter- 
mining the 100 group and the second and 
third connecting with line called. 

Subscribers having more than one line, 
such as P. B. X. trunks, are served from 
the P. B. X. connector group. These con- 
nectors are rotary or trunk-hunting type. 
Individual and two-party lines are also 
served from this group. 

Rural lines and other lines having more 
than two stations per line are served from 
the 10-party code-ring group of connec- 
tors. These connectors are of the three- 
digit type, the first and second digit deter- 


phone, except that the parties are pre- 
vented from talking to each other after 
the connection has been completed until 
the coin has been dropped. The dropping 
of the coin cuts through the talking cir- 
cuit and allows the parties to converse. 
For toll calls from automatic pay sta- 
tions, the party dials “O,”’ which signals 
the long distance operator, who completes 
the toll call in the usual manner, detecting 
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the dropping of the proper coins by means 
of differently toned chimes. When she an- 
swers a call from a pay station, a special 
tone is heard by the toll operator which 
she does not get from other stations. This 
places her on her guard to refer to her 
pay station list or to request the deposit of 
coins from the calling party. 

The outgoing trunks from the toll board 
terminate on standard first selectors, the 
banks of which are multiplied with the 
banks of the local first selectors, no special 
toll train being provided. 

There is incorporated in the exchange 
a test switch-train which 
enables any line to be tested by dialing the 
line from a test turret. The information 
and toll operators are also able to verify 
when a line is in use, check up on lines 
requesting toll connections, etc., over this 
train of switches. 

The test turret is also arranged for test- 
ing toll lines in the toll test panel, installed 
alongside. 

Duplicate 20-cycle ringing sets of the 
vibrator type are provided; these are 
mounted on the power board in the switch- 
room. Power for the exchange is drawn 
from the commercial supply. It is recti- 
fied into direct current by means of two 
rectifiers, one of 20-ampere capacity and 
the other of five ampere capacity. These 
rectifiers are used to charge the storage 
battery at all times on a full float basis. 
The large rectifier is seldom used. 

The toll board, main distributing frame 
and automatic switch frames are arranged 
to extend toward the rear of the building 
for growth. In the event of growth be- 
yond expectations the building can be ex- 
tended and the rear wall removed, allowing 
growth into the new building addition. 


or verification 





The Headquarters Building of the Lee Telephone Co. in Martinsville, Va., Presents an 
Attractive Appearance. 
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LONG DISTANCE 


IN ECONOMICAL TIMES 





Any method by which a big corporation saves money, 
under present business conditions, is news! And other 
companies, trying to cut costs, are likely to be interested 
in the story. To them, the advertisement on the opposite 
page is directed. 

This advertisement is one of a series appearing regu- 
larly in a list of national publications read by business 
men and executives. It tells how the General American 
Tank Car Corporation saves money in times like these 
by using Long Distance. It includes a diagrammatic illus- 
tration of the corporation’s business, a direct quotation 
from its president, and an offer of free assistance from 


the local telephone company. 





Timely, aimed advertising of this kind should stimu- 
late Long Distance traffic generally, and benefit the entire 
telephone industry. 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 























With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Adding Machine Equipped to Meet 
Tax Requirements. 

To meet the extra accounting require- 
ments arising from the new federal reve- 
nue act, the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich., is offering its standard 
toll statement machine equipped with one 
extra adding register for accumulating the 
tax. The company also has produced a 
split keyboard adding machine that accu- 
mulates, in a single adding operation, the 
two totals of “revenue” and “tax” neces- 
sary in filing returns. 

The toll statement machine is a type- 
writer billing machine especially designed 
for toll statements alone or combined toll 
and subscribers’ billing. It writes and com- 
putes the complete toll statement, including 
the exchange and number call, the time, 
amount of the charge, and the amount of 
the tax, in one billing operation. The ma- 
chine makes all computations automatically, 
and, at the same time, accumulates all 
necessary totals. 

It is pointed out that this machine is of 
the same design as the toll statement ma- 
chines that were offered by the Burroughs 
company before the tax law became effec- 
tive and that are now being used by a 
large number of telephone companies. 

The only change made in the machine 
has been to equip it with an extra adding 
register for including the tax in the ac- 
counting operation. This feature reduces 
the extra work occasioned by the tax to 
a minimum, it is claimed. 

The split keyboard adding machine for 
totaling “tax” and “revenue” in a single 
operation is available in a number of mod- 
els, both hand and electrically operated. 
This machine lists the two columns of in- 
dividual items simultaneously and carries 
them forward for individual totals. Both 
totals are printed simultaneously. 

The company, which has been working 
continuously on tax-accounting problems 
since the act was introduced in congress, 
offers its assistance to telephone companies 
either directly through the Detroit office 
or through its agencies. 


A New, Improved Guy Wire Clip 
by W. N. Matthews. 

A new guy wire clip that can be in- 
stalled in a few seconds, it is stated, with- 
out serving, wrapping or the use of special 
tools, has been introduced by the W. N. 
Matthews Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

This new guy wire clip is installed by 
simply placing the clip over the two wires 
so a special non-slip tongue fits between 
the “strands,” and then drawing the flanged 
sides together with an ordinary pair of 
pliers. The entire installation requires an 
average time of about five seconds. 


A unique feature of the Matthews guy 
wire clip is the tongue in the center. This 
tongue acts as a wedge between the two 
strands and prevents the clip from slippinz 
in either direction. 

The Matthews guy wire clips are avail- 
able in aluminum, galvanized iron or 
copper, and are furnished in five sizes for 
Y4-inch to ™%-inch strand. 





Monroe County (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. Orders Kellogg Boards. 
The Ontario & Wilton Telephone Co., 
subsidiary of the Monroe County Tele- 
phone Co. of Sparta, Wis., recently or- 
dered two new Kellogg magneto switch- 
boards, one of 200 lines capacity and the 

other of 50 lines capacity. 

The 200-line, oak-finished switchboard 
is being installed in the company’s exchange 
at Wilton. The 50-line, mahogany-fin- 
ished board, is being installed at. Ontario. 
Howard Teasdale, Jr., manager of the 
Monroe County Telephone Co., is in 
charge of rebuilding the entire outside 
plants at both of these exchanges to assure 
subscribers modern magneto service when 
the two new switchboards are cut into 
service. 

Both switchboards are replacing older 
Kellogg -equipment that served the ex- 
changes satisfactorily and economically for 
many years. Mr. Teasdale purchased 
this equipment because he firmly believes 
that the improvement of service made by 
the installation of new switchboards and the 
rebuilding of the outside plants, will help 
to keep subscribers satisfied. 

That this management has the necessary 
courage and foresight to enable the com- 
pany to “carry on” is clearly evident be- 
cause of the endeavors to give subscribers 
better service. 


New Multiple-Duct Type of Pre- 
cast Concrete Conduit. 

Adoption of a new multiple-duct type 
of precast concrete conduit for important 
work in Uruguay by the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., has directed at- 
tention to the use of concrete conduit units 
for underground installation to carry low 
tension telephone cables as well as high 
tension power lines. 

The unit being manufactured in Monte- 
video for the Uruguay project contains 
four parallel 4-inch ducts separated by %- 
inch webs, the outside walls being 1% 
inches thick so that the complete unit, 
which is 4 feet long, measures 64 inches 
by 203% inches in cross section. 

In the United States, where underground 
concrete conduits have a considerable his- 
tory upon which their advantages may be 
based, many companies prefer the two, 
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four or six-duct unit shown in the diagram. 

Some of the performance data on which 
the International company based its de- 
cision to use precast concrete units was 
gathered some time ago by Ernest Bent of 
the American Concrete Pipe Co., Los An- 
geles, and Dr. W. D. Kimmel, formerly 
with the Portland Cement Association and 
now associated with the Detroit Hume 
Pipe Co. The investigation made by these 
men apparently proved without foundation 
the assertion that concrete attacks the lead 
sheath of the cable. 

Samuel Bowsher, division supervisor un- 
derground construction, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Chicago, IIll., stated that the 
Hlinois Bell Telephone Co. was using no 
concrete pipe because the cost of laying 
single duct lines was about twice that of 
laying multiple ducts. 

The company’s experience with concrete 
conduit pipe, which were installed from 
14 to 20 years ago, is that frequent ex- 
aminations in case of repairs to the sys- 
tem or change of location, have revealed 
the fact that the cable is as good as new 
and that absolutely no corrosion due to 
chemical action between the cement and 
lead, has taken place. Mr. Bowsher was 
exceedingly emphatic on this point and 
stated his belief that no chemical action 
was possible. 

T. J. Flanagan of the Consolidated Tele- 
graph & Electric Subway Co., New York, 
stated that the company is the builder and 
owner of underground construction sys- 
tems and leases its conduit to various line 
and power transmission systems of New 
York City, such as the New York Edison 
Co. It has used concrete conduit since 
1923, and have never been confronted with 
the proposition of the concrete attacking 
the lead sheath. 

Similar experiences have been reported 
by users of concrete conduit for high ten- 
sion lines. The New York Edison Co., 
the Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. 
Louis, and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
all made extensive experiments to deter- 
mine the value of concrete conduits before 
proceeding with their extensive use. All 
of these companies are now using con- 
duits of this material, and all of them 
report that well-cured concrete does not 
result in corrosion of lead cables. 

The two new designs of conduit unit, 
the one for low tension cables being shown, 
have been perfected by the McCracken 
Machinery Co., Sioux City, Iowa, which 
has also produced equipment for their 
automatic manufacture. 

The concrete units are said to be non- 
fusible, with extremely smooth interiors. 
Made in four-foot lengths and packed 
densely, they are claimed to have unusual 
strength. The method of compacting the 
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concrete is the packer head process devel- 
oped years ago by the McCracken com- 
pany and still used in the manufacture of 
concrete sewer, drain and culvert pipe. 

The packer heads revolve in a stationary 
mold, the head consisting of a double eccen- 
tric packing element and followed by a 
troweling element. The semi-dry concrete 
is packed against the mold wall by a wedg- 
ing action. The result is a concrete which, 
when adequately cured, develops a crush- 
ing strength of over 4,000 lbs. per square 
inch, with less than 8 per cent absorption 
and waterproof resistance against 15 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure. 


TELEPHONY 


lives, are shown conducting their business 
affairs by means of the artificial larynx. 
They are Colonel Charles C. Burt, U. S. 
Army, retired, of Washington, D. C.; 
E. A. Barvoets, vice-president of the J. B. 
Lyon Printing Co., Albany, N. Y.; and 
Ernest Bennett, of New York, who is 
connected with the Jewelers Circular, a 
trade publication. 

In the scenes which illustrate how they 
use the artificial larynx to carry on ordi- 
nary conversation, Colonel Burt is inter- 
viewed in his office by a visitor, Mr. Bar- 
voets gives instructions about a layout to 
an assistant, and Mr. Bennett calls on a 
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The knowledge that is required by an 
uptodate engineer is now presented in com- 
plete fashion for the benefit of those in 
the telephone industry. Communication 
engineering is a broad field in itself, and 
books adequately covering its fundamen- 
tals and developments are not frequently 
offered. 

Treatment is given, in this volume, of 
the fundamental principles of telephone, 
telegraph, and radio communication, with- 
out going back to beginnings of the entire 
electrical engineering field, as is so often 
done. From the functions of networks, it 
carries one through to the most modern 


e For low tension lines the complete unit business associate. considerations of the present-day engineer. 
n joint is grouted to prevent water filtration The artificial larynx has been developed “The study of transmission phenomena,” 
d says the author, “is a study of networks 
aug Dell or a succession of circuits, each part linked 
Q —Diameter, 3'%4 Inches— Diameter, 4 Inches— — Omer oy to its predecessor and aemneugal by mutual 
‘ No. Weight Weight Weight Weight Diameter elements, so that the energy in one circutt 
e of per per per per 34- Diameter may be passed on to the next. These suc- 
0 Ducts Section Duct Foot Section Duct Foot in. Size 4-in. Size cessive links may all be electrical, or they 
g Besse EB 14.8 130 16 36 39 may be interconnected with mechanical or 
rf - oo - ao 2 = acoustical systems which react one with 
the other. 
fe With this beginning, then, networks are 
n Weight Chart of Low Tension Type of Concrete Conduit. discussed, and impedance elements are 
4 but the ducts within the units are not by Bell Telephone Laboratories in coopera- classified. The general transmission line 
" jointed. For high tension cables each duct tion with several prominent surgeons and problems are then taken up and lead to the 
2 is jointed independently, preventing the is made available at the cost of manufac- ‘YP¢ of circuit involving the vacuum tube 
. spread of a short circuit in one duct to ture. It is a small device containing a and the telephone priaeesnage a 
d adjacent ducts. The extreme heat of such metallic reed which produces a tone like A careful and ag ote discussion of 
. a break will not fuse the concrete and the that of the human voice. The user forms other links in the circuits which make pos- 
danger of a burn-out damaging neighbor- this tone into words as though using his sible radio-telephone or carter current 
id ing lines is remote. own voice. By means of animated dia- systems is also given. A chapter covers 
~ The units are low in manufacturing cost, grams and models the film demonstrates electromechanical couplings, with an ex- 
due to the fact that the machine has a the principles underlying the artificial planation of telephone receivers and types 
4 capacity of 30 duct-feet per minute of six- larynx and reveals how closely the scien- of loudspeakers. , 
d way conduit, 20 duct-feet of four-way tists have duplicated the natural organs of ’ Ww ith radio-telephony wow oe important ° 
: conduit and 10 duct-feet of two-way con- speech possessed by human beings. link in world-wide communications, the 
a duit. Installation costs are reduced because The talking picture was shown for the chapter on radiation, which discusses an- 
ns narrow trenches will serve, joints are first time before the Society of Motion ‘¢™@S quite thoroughly, should prove valu- 
Y cemented before being placed in position, Picture Engineers in Washington, D. C. able. A Gupter on medium end high- 
. no extra excavation is needed to allow for (Colonel Burt appeared in person and made frequency measurements is also a feature. 
" plastering joints and the units are laid at an address. He used the artificial larynx No attempt is made to treat specific 
th greater speed. to produce his words, and a lapel micro- problems, such as telephone switching sys- 
™ Impressed by the economy of installation phone which he wore in his coat picked ‘™S which can be studied ‘most readily 
d and of maintenance of the McCracken type them up and amplified them throughout ™ the field. The book is designed primar- 
‘es of multiple concrete conduit, some tele- the hall. ily for those who have had training in 
34 phone companies are considering manu- He pointed out that two years ago the the principles of direct and alternating cur- 
“i ag ge based upon the accompany- effects of mustard gas during the war nan niga np one nt 
ia ing weight chart. ‘ ; _  culus, which are needed, are introduce 
” In some instances the companies are fig- ae re — ag — ee. just before they can be applied. 
I urin ki hei dui : on a ses Se eel of ie Circuit diagrams, illustrations of effects 
= SS OS RES. See OWN CONGUE UNS = larynx ond thet be hed sever expected to d bi ; Rorsiver’ f yer 
All and in other cases they are negotiating speak again. Nevertheless, he had just — a as « ey 
Pe with local concrete products plants with a heard his own speech in a talking picture on mR ie —— am ate 
= view to placing orders for the units. and was addressing an audience of 500. 5D EE CORNET GF ae SNES. 
not Thee Hecidiiens Men et te Charles Barrell, motion picture director Personal. 

; of the Western Electric Co., produced the W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.. 
iit, Talking Picture. picture. It marks the first time that speech president and general manager of the 
vn, Three speechless men speak in a talking uttered by the artificial larynx has been Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
on pi'ture which has just been completed and recorded on a film. and Joun P. Boyian, president of the 
ich is called “The Voice that Science Made.” ae Rochester Telephone Corp., are among the 
eir The picture is designed to bring to those BOOK REVIEW. 11 Rochester business men and bankers 

wo have been deprived of their vocal CoMMUNICATION ENGINEERING, by W. L. recently named on the new board of the 
n- chords the knowledge that their speech can Everitt. Published by the McGraw-Hill Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., following 
rs. be restored. Book Co. New York, N. Y. 567 pages, the turning over of control to Rochester 
ced “he three men, all of whom volunteered 9 ins. by 6 ins., with 336 diagrams and _ interests by Associated Gas & Electric 
ual to contribute actual scenes from their daily illustrations. Price $5.00. Corp. 
the 
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July 30, 1932. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 


phone Co., Inc., operating in Putnam and 
Ticonderoga in the state of New York. 


CALIFORNIA. 


July 18: Application filed by the Knights 
Landing Telephone Exchange for permis- 
sion to make a charge of five cents a mes- 
sage at non-listed telephone stations. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

July 18: Continued hearing in rate case 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. 

FLORIDA. 


August 10: Hearing in Tallahassee on 
application filed by the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. in 1925 seeking permission to 
base long distance toll rates to and from 
Tallahassee on the distance figured around 
the Old Tampa bay. 

E. J. Cosgrove, manager of the St. Pe- 
tersburg and Pinellas county traffic bu- 
reau, who will represent the city and 
county governments at the hearing, charges 
that the application was denied originally 
by the commission in 1926. Last April 
the commission entered an order nunc pro 
tunc permitting the telephone company to 
continue its present rates pending a hear- 
ing. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 7: Order approved authorizing the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of 
Moultrie county to issue and sell $12,000 
aggregate principal amount of its first 
mortgage gold bonds, Series A, dated July 
1, 1932, maturing July 1, 1937, bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num, payable semi-annually, and to be 
issued under the terms and conditions of 
the first mortgage or deed of trust, dated 
July 1, 1932, to Commercial Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Peoria, as 
trustee. 

July 7: Order approved cancelling and 
annulling rate schedule I. C. C. No. 1 of 
the Wataga Mutual Telephone Co., and 
dismissing application of the Wataga com- 
pany for an increase in its rates in Wa- 
taga, county of Knox and vicinity. 

July 12: Order approved authorizing 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to purchase, 
take and receive 43,845 shares of the com- 
mon capital stock and 1,393 shares of the 
preferred capital stock of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. (formerly Illinois Home Tele- 
phone Co.), the issuance and sale or dis- 
posal of which has been authorized by an 
order of the commission entered on March 
17, 1932, upon condition that the stocks 
shall be purchased, taken and received by 
the - Illinois Bell company in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the order. 
in respect to the sale or disposal of the 
stocks. 

_September 29: Continued hearing in 
Chicago on investigation of the charges 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on the 
cradle type of telephone. The company 
has been ordered to show cause why the 
surcharge should not be reduced or abol- 
ished. 

INDIANA. 

_July 11: Petition filed asking a reduc- 
tion in rates of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. at Marion. Rates were charged in 
th : petition to be too high and unreason- 
dale, 

July 20: Continued hearing from July 
© on controversy between the Ekin Tele- 
pone Co. and the United Telephone Co., 
0° Tipton. Both telephone companies are 
Claiming rights in the same territory. 

KANSAS. 
August 9: Hearing in Topeka in inves- 
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tigation of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. on reasonableness of all rates, 
joint rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, classi- 
fications, regulations, practices, acts and 
service which enter into or affect the basic 
rates. The commission directed that the 
telephone company should be prepared to 
give information relative to reasonableness 
of the practices and charges made by the 
Hutchinson exchange. 


LoulIsIANA. 

July 12: Petition filed by citizens of 
Shreveport asking a reduction in telephone 
rates charged by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


MAINE. 

July 18: Authority granted the Aroo- 
stook Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at Houlton, to sell its prop- 
erty and franchises to the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The fixed 
capital of the Aroostook company was 
said to be $1,288,119. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 13: Continued hearing in 
Boston on the complaint of the Boston 
Central Labor Union against rates of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of New York. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 18: Order issued granting appli- 
cation of the Verndale & Southwestern 
Telephone Co. asking for permission to 
disconnect its telephone line from the ex- 
change of the Verndale Telephone Ex- 
change. 

September 19: Hearing in investigation 
of St. Paul rates of Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. continued to this date 
from July 13, when engineers reported 
property valuation figures needed in the 
investigation were not ready. 
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NEBRASKA. 

July 20: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northeastern Telephone Co. of 
Walthill, the Northern Telephone Co. ot 
Creighton, the Citizens’ Telephone Co. of 
Malmo, the Union Telephone Co. of Car- 
roll, the Skeedee Telephone Co. of St. 
Edwards, the Arlington Telephone Co., the 
Blair Telephone Co., the Meadow Grove 
Telephone Co. and the Belden Telephone 
Co. for authority to waive service connec- 
tion charges until May 1 next: found rea- 
sonable and necessary for corporate pur- 
poses, and request granted as asked. 

July 20: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Western Telephone Association 
for authority to waive service connection 
charges at its various exchanges during the 
months of August and September; found 
reasonable and necessary for corporate 
purposes, and request granted as asked. 

July 20: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Bartley Mutual Telephone Co. 
for authority to reduce rates and to can- 
cel gross and net rates; held that the best 
interests of the company and public are 
served by maintaining a system of dis- 
counts that aids in prompt collections and, 
hence, maintenance of service, that part of 
the application for discontinuance of sys- 
tem of gross and net rates is denied; re- 
quest for reduction of rates 25 cents per 
month for next six months granted. 

July 20:. Application filed by the Firth 
Telephone Co. for authority to reduce rates 
from $1.25-to $1.00 a month where charges 
are paid six months in advance. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 12: Application filed by the Urban 
Telephone Co. asking permission to in- 
crease its rates at Clintonville. 

August 1: Continued hearing in the 
state-wide investigation of rates and prac- 
tices of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 
Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 























Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with ite advertisers. 








ad During recent years 
gree N81 "1 have been peiviloged 
* TEECPHON © appraise Telephone 

U ae Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 
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INDIANAPOLIS 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 








METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
39 South Desplaines St., Chicago 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 


Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 














Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Rock Rapips, Iowa.—The Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., operating in Lyon 
county, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. The officers are as 
follows: President, John Rohlff; vice- 
president, J. C. Vogel; secretary, D. K. 
Sheneberger; treasurer, D. K. Sheneber- 
ger. 

Construction. 

Exeter, CAtir.— Approximately $17,- 
000 were appropriated by the Exeter Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., here for improving its 
local system, according to recent infor- 
mation. 

SoutH PasapENA, Catir.—The South- 
ern California Telephone Co. recently 
completed its $540,000 improvement project 
at this place. 

Boonvit_e, Inp.—It is reported the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. is going to spend 
approximately $50,000 to rebuild the War- 
rick county telephone system, including 
the installation of a new switchboard at 
Boonville and the laying of underground 
cable. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. will erect a new 
Granville central office costing approxi- 
mately $75,000, to serve northeast Minne- 
apolis, it was recently announced. C. A. 
Swanson, district manager, explained that 
this development is made necessary by the 
fact that equipment in the present Dins- 
more office, built in 1902 and the oldest 
telephone building in the city, is nearing 
the end of its service life. 

The present Dinsmore equipment was 
installed in 1913. When the Granville 
building is completed, some 3,100 Dins- 
more telephones will be transferred to the 
Bridgeport exchange. The new building 
is expected to be completed some time in 
November. 

Oak Hitt, Oun1to.—The Standard Tele- 
phone Co. is making extensive improve- 
ments in its plant here. The improve- 
ments consist of the installation of a mod- 
ern switchboard, new lines and new in- 
struments. The exchange will be located 
in a former residence. 


Elections. 


ERSKINE, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Garden Valley 
Telephone Co., reports showed the com- 
pany to be in excellent financial condition 
considering present business conditions gen- 
erally. 

The directors whose terms expired this 
year were re-elected and they organized 
with the same officers as last year with 
the exception of vice-president. D. D. 
Bodahl was elected to succeed Gust Til- 
berg in this capacity. Thomas Vollom was 
retained as manager for the ensuing year. 

Rawson, N. D.—The stockholders of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of Raw- 
son held their annual meeting recently and 
re-elected all the officers as follows: 

President, Joseph Ruetten; vice-presi- 
dent, M. Lynner; secretary-treasurer, E. 


N. Thrams. Directors: Ole Anderson and 
Paul Berge. 
Miscellaneous. 
OAKvILLE, IowA—Marian Bailey, for 


many years manager of the local exchange 
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of the Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co., has 
been transferred to Richland. Verne Mel- 
linger, night operator, will take his place 
here. 

St. Francis, Kans.—Ray Clark, local 
manager of the United Telephone Co., has 
announced that effective this month the 
telephone company will return to its for- 
mer practice of not mailing monthly rental 
bills to subscribers. According to Mr. 
Clark, the telephone company has found 
that practically all subscribers came to 
the office to pay their bills. 


Patrons who want to know the amount 
of their bills so that payment can be made 
by mail may obtain this information by 
calling the telephone office, it was stated. 
Advantages of returning to the old plan 
include no more lost statements for the 
telephone customer and an economy for 
the telephone company. 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—Effective July 1, A. 
M. Locke, district manager of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. here, 
was transferred to the position of district 
manager of the same company at Shreve- 
port. A. M. Dean was named manager 
of the telephone company in Alexandria. 

Mr. Locke succeeds the late A. P. Baird, 
who died recently in Shreveport. Mr. 
Locke came to Alexandria about two years 
ago when the late Mr. Baird was trans- 
ferred to Shreveport. 


Rotta, Mo.—Walter E. Carlson, who 
has been district manager of the United 
Telephone Co., having charge of the ex- 
changes at Rolla, Salem, Newburg and 
Belle, has been transferred by the com- 
pany to Plymouth, Ind. Mr. Carlson has 
been in charge of this district for the past 
5% years. He has been succeeded at 
Rolla by Ted Schweer, of Clinton, Mo. 

AASHTABULA, OuntI0.—Tampering with 
telephone lines in Ashtabula county, prin- 
cipally those out of Ashtabula, has been 
reported to Sheriff C. G. Blanche. Cuts 
have been made in a number of places 
and deputies have been instructed to pa- 
trol the main trunk lines, according to 
recent information. 

Minster, Ounto.—According to a recent 
report, the Minster Telephone Co. here 
has notified its subscribers that beginning 
with July it has reduced all classes of 
telephone rentals 25 cents. 

Howarp, S. D.—I. E. Marston, local 
manager of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., has been informed by company offi- 
cials, that the city of Howard has more 
telephones installed, in proportion to the 
number of business places and residences, 
than any other city or town in the state. 


Out of a possible 318 places there are 
now 275 telephones installed. This num- 
ber of telephones represents a loss otf 
about 25 compared to last year. 

BLooMINGTON, Wis.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the People’s Tele- 
phone Co. at Mt. Hope, the rates were re- 
duced $3 per year on both residence and 
business service. This reduces business 
service from $22 to $19 and residence serv- 
ice from $18 to $15. 

Everett Pritchett, of this city, who has 
been manager of the company for some 
time, resigned, and Jack Welsh, of Mt. 
Hope, was appointed to the position. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 
SMITH 


-_- 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time, 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Bveryone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 

















WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—Used L & N 
Bridge, either Type S or T. Must be 
in good condition and worth the money. 
Address 8177, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
of 200 or 300 stations, if priced right. 
Missouri or Arkansas. Address Box 
No. 8178, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE —Tele- 
phone exchange or the control. Middle 
States. Give particulars. Address 8181, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





WANT TO BUY—Telephone plant 
with from 150 to 200 telephones. Please 
give number and class of stations, rates 
per month and price in first letter. Ad- 
dress 8180, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TREASURER—Man with 14 years’ 
practical experience in financing and op- 
eration of small town public utility prop- 
erties under centralized management, 
desires permanent connection as treas- 
urer of good sound telephone company. 
Thoroughly capable of taking charge Ac- 
counting, Budget, and Financial Depart- 
ments. Will make investment with right 
company. Address Box No. 8166, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — General 
plantman wants employment. First-class 
cable splicer, toll line and heavy con- 
struction man; also graduate Coyne’s 
Electrical School. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Age thirty-three. Go anywhere. 
D. R. Powell, 729 N. 12th St.,. Waco, Tex. 


WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 


or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, III. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 

















mance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
POSITION WANTED — Trouble 


Shooter—Lineman—Construction Fore- 
man—Manager, common battery. or 
magneto. Steady and reliable; reason- 
able wages. Good reference. Address 
8179, care of TELEPHONY. 





TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 














FOR SALE 





EXCHANGES FOR SALE—3 times 
gross. Address 8182, care ofl TELE- 
PHONY. 








MAGNETO DESK SET 
BOXES FOR HAND 
SETS AND MONO. 

PHONES 


Kellsgg 
Stromberg-Carlson 
American Electric 


Western Electric 


3-bar 1000-ohm ............. $6.50 
3-bar harmonic ............. 6.75 
4-bar 1600-ohm ............. 6.75 
5-bar 1600 or 2500......... .. 7.00 


Latest design, new cabinet and 
wiring form. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 














WE WILL do your Switchboard Re- 
pairing, Rebuilding, Cable Splicing, etc., 
at a Price in keeping with the TIMES. 
Emergency Calls answered immediately. 
Address International Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 1603 E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—500 Western Electric No. 
143 receivers with hard rubber shells 
and new cords 75c each. Corwin Elec- 
tric Co., 1318 Ashland Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





FOR SALE — Magneto telephone 
plant, 200 subscribers, located in a good 
farming country in north central part 
of Oregon. Address 8174, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE—Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Exchange. Rural lines switched 
at good rates. Office in residence. Op- 
portunity for man with family. Address 
8175, care of TELEPHONY. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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Business Getting 


Window and Lobby Displays 


Ws.Chatter 
on your line ? 


A one-party telephone means 
Pali misiiagatleliitat 
no listening in 


(jan its yours 


ali the time 


Also available: Center panel 
only and Counter or Wall Dis- 
play. Prices on request. 


These beautiful posters are printed in eight or 
nine brilliant oil paint colors. They are designed 


by experienced poster artists and have proven Following is a schedule of prices: 
their ability to increase the use of telephone i $3.50 
service in large and small communities. A new er oe 3.00 
design is created and distributed monthly to all i—-.  ......... 250 
subscribers of this service. EE balks kee Ree eee Hae hake 2.25 
All you need do to obtain one of these posters 50 sets .........- 2. ee eee. 2.00 
is send us your name and address. You will find Rock spent Geen gent ities hag oon : 

* * " cost, ° each. no trame is esired, 
them more attractive and with greater "sales seal. aan te aencted ter Gas donten, Sie 
punch" than any you have ever seen. Each of charge for easeling. Size overall, 33 inches 


your exchange builders will be benefited ma- ae Tn Spee. 


terially by one of these posters. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


Telephone: Wabash 8604 
608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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